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WOMAN IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 


In the literary history of the nations certain séimuli have 
always evoked imaginative expression in poetry. Certain 
ideals, though the times were rude and crude the degree of 
civilization, have irresistibly inspired the makers of song 
and story. Nature is one such. Nature, with her elemental 
forces, her protean moods, her lovely witnesses in flower, 
tree, and bird, in field and sky, in mountain height and 
limitless stretch of far resounding sea. Such, too, is man 
himself on his heroic, his martial, and mythic side ; blazoned 
in war by minstrel and weaver of epic poem; rich with the 
stories showing forth the valor, faith, and patriotism of hu- 
manity in a thousand perils and shifts of fate. Yet another 
such, and perhaps more alluring and fruitful as a motive 
than any other in the cycle of themes meet for the lyric and 
dramatic expression of all times and peoples, is the subject 
of woman in all the manifold and winsome connotations of 
the word. The eternal feminine has lured men on from 
xtden’s day to our own. Rob literature, rob verse of this, 
and you leave them poor indeed. Colonel Higginson has 
said that the test of a civilization is the estimate of women, 
suggesting the thought that the apotheosis of the sex in song 
is a registry of ethnic culture as well as of ethnic imagi- 
nation. 

On the principle of beginning the story at home, the 
most ancient English literary product may be examined 
for its treatment of woman. So may light be thrown back 
upon the social life of the period prior to the Norman Con- 
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‘quest and a background be furnished for the later and love- 
lier idealizations of the female type. Nor should the quest 
lack genuine esthetic value and pleasure. 

The réle of woman in Old English poetry is compara- 
tively a scant one. This is not to be wondered at when we 
consider the conditions of its creation, the life it represents. 
Feuds and internecine strifes claimed the main strength and 
interest of the Anglo-Saxons of the early christian centuries, 
and following hard on these came the struggle to acquire a 
homestead and wrest a living fromthe soil. In such a rude 
and utilitarian day, sentiment, in the modern sense, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. With the present in mind for con- 
trast, one is tempted to assert, in agreement with Professor 
Gummere, that “ there was a total lack of sentiment in Ger- 
manic life”, a statement including, of course, the English, 
although further study and reflection suggest a modification 
of so sweeping a remark. But be that as it may, the few 
glimpses we get of woman are precious, and doubly inter- 
esting for their very rarity. At the outset we must realize 
that among the Old English a marriageable maiden was 
fought for rather than wooed, or bought from her parents 
for cash down instead of gracefully receivec of their hands. 
The surviving tolk-customs of Germany and other European 
lands help to an understanding of the sternly business-like 
nature of these early compacts, while the modern dof still 
preserves in the centres of our civilization a tang of the 
original unideal practicality. The good American custom 
of settling things with the girl herself first and with her 
father afterwards would have met with small favor in King 
Alfred’s time and before. And while the wife and mother 
had a certain value as housekeeper, weaver, and child- 
bearer, we must wait for those twin humanizers, the church 
and chivalry, to set a seal on woman and to beget a notion 
of the mission of the eternal feminine. Another German 
tribe, the Franks, are said to have debated in a church as- 
sembly whether or not a woman was a human being. The 
ideal of the sex as seen in the poetry, therefore, must be 
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taken in relation to what was + ~- actual position and 
character at the time, with no hope of the modern refine- 
ment, the apotheosis of the centuries. Yet here, if any- 
where, when treating that element in society which in any 
age draws out the finer deeds and aspirations of men, may 
we look for a softening and sweetening of the typical Old 
English mood and mind. Nor, examining the literary re- 
mains, are we disappointed. 

Naturally it is to Beowulf, the one supreme epic of the 
Anglo-Saxon period, that one looks for the richest material 
in our inquiry. Half a dozen women are mentioned in the 
poem, but, as is natural in a narrative poem whose dramatis 
persone are heroes, nobles, and kings, they are all of the 
queenly class. One could wish that other and more varied 
types were depicted, and it is for this reason that we shall 
value the too slight references to the sex under less lofty 
conditions of caste to be found scattered among a few lyrics 
outside of Beowulf. By far the most interesting of the Beo- 
wulf passages is that which relates to Wealtheow, the spouse 
of Hrothgar, whose hall the hero of: the song comes to 
guard. She is painted with gusto by the bard as a stately 
lady, graciously doing the courtesies of her high station, at 
all points a pleasing exemplar of the house-regent and host- 
ess for her royal thane. It will be well to translate into 
English blank verse the lines which tell of her and her ser- 
vice. The scene is in the great hall Heorot (which we may 
render as Stag Horn) wherein the war heroes of the king 
and those of Beowulf are feasting, drinking, singing, and 
laughing, in the hope that with the advent of the Danish 
Beowulf the dread of the dragon Grendel shall pass away. 
To them, in the midst of their heartsome revelry, enter the 
queen : 


Forth came Queen Wealtheow, 
Of Hrothgar wife, mindful of what was meet, 
Greeting the gold-decked heroes in the hall; 
The high-born woman gave the banquet-cup 
First to the warder of the East-Dane homes, 
Bade him be blithe at drinking, he so dear 
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Unto his folk; right joyous he partook 

Of plate and beaker, battle-famous king. 

And then the Helmung’s lady walked among 
The veterans and the striplings, each and all, 
Proffering the jewelled cups until it happed 
The queen ring-wreathen unto Beowulf 
Mannerly-mooded bore the mead-cup full, 
Greeted the Geat’s prince and gave thanks to God 
(Wise in her words) because she had her will, 
That she might pin her faith upon an ear! 
Who was an aid in evil. He, meanwhile, 

The battle-brave, received it at her hands 

And made a song, though in the weeds of war. 


: The woman liked the words he spake full well, 
The boasting of the Geat; the gold-decked one, 
The folk-queen noble, by her lord sat down. 


Certainly this is a pleasing free-hand description of a 
woman on her social and public side. We observe that 
mannerliness, savoir vivre, a carriage and etiquette befitting 
her station, were deemed goodly things for such a person 
to cultivate and possess. Indeed, this glimpse of courtly 
life reminds one more strongly of the late Minnesinger 
period, of the chivalric figures who make festal and alive 
the Nibelungen, than of a younger and comparatively bar- 
baric day. This may be in part explained by the inevitable 
idealization of poetry. The picture here is selective, height- 
ened from the truth. Further along in the epic occurs an- 
other scene in which Wealtheow again bears the beaker to 
the king, calls him “lord and protector”, and bids him be 
generous of his gifts to Beowulf. A valuable passage for 
our purpose is that which contrasts the characters of the 
two queens, Hygd and Thrytho. The former, Hygd, is the 
wife of the Geat Higelac, Beowulf’s king, and is drawn as 
the pattern of what a good woman should be in such a stead. 
Thrytho, contrariwise, is the epitome of bad qualities, as 
seen through the lenses of the early poet, a sort of Lady 
Macbeth of the early Middle Ages. The passages may be 
given: 


Right young was Hygd, 
His wife, well-natured too despite that she 
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Full few of years had bided in the burgs, 
Daughter of Hareth; not familiar she, 
Nor yet too close of gifts to Geatish folk, 
Of costly trinkets. 


So far the bright side. It is worth noting that the bard 
‘commends Hygd for her queenly dignity, not allowing her- 
self to be on too free-and-easy terms with those whom she 
outranks. He hastens to say, however, that she is all right 
in the main thing, namely, prodigal in dispensing her lar- 
gesses of gold and gems. Throughout Oid English literature 
this attribute is praised again and again by the poets, whether 
true of lords or ladies. Thus the stock phrase applied to 
free-handed earls and kings is “ ring-dispenser”. But now 
for the limning of the less admirable sister queen, Thrytho, 
a name, by the way, that falls anything but trippingly from 
the tongue and seems ill-adapted to the music of poetry, to 
which the reply is that the elder English verse makers cared 
little for consonantal difficulties—were less sensitive to 
musical effects than is the case with their modern commen- 
sals. This lady, then, is spouse to the Angle king, Offi, and 
appears to be lugged in solely for a foil to the virtues of the 
young Hygd: 

Thrytho’s mood was wroth, 

The haughty folk-queen, evil was her mind, 
No bold one in the trusted retinue 
Durst venture (save her lawful lord alone) 
To look into her eyes on any day; 

_For sorry death-chains she would lay on him 
Hand-wrought; and soon thereafter, hand-fights o’er, 
Were weapons ready. So that hostile swords 
Must be the arbiters and murders make. 

Such is no queenly custom, nowise fit 
For lady’s doing, though she peerless be, 
That she, peace-weaver, take the mortal life 
Of some dear liegeman for a fancied slight. 


How such a portrait makes us feel the distance of this 
‘civilization from ours! What a very termagant is here re- 
vealed to us, a woman terrible to face, like a blood-thirsty 
animal for quarrel and killing, ungovernable in her passions, 
a stirrer-up of tribal troubles, and altogether dreadful. That 
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such a wolfish disposition did not seem by any means so 
awful to a contemporary as it does to us, is pretty sure. 
Women’s names in general, from the fifth to the fourteenth 
century, throw light on this, for they are often grimly truc-. 
ulent ; witness, Krimhild (Battle-mask) and Brunhild (Bat- — 
tle-coat) in the Nibelungen; Sigrum (Battle-rime) in the 
Norse Saga; and Hildeburg (Battle-town) and Beadohild 
(Battle-maid) in different Old English songs. In the lines 
just translated the beautiful epithet, “‘ peace-weaver”, ap- 
plied reproachfully to Thrytho for her lack in the suggested 
qualities, is an oft recurring expression for women, especially 
those of high or royal rank. It might be inferred carelessly 
that members of the sex were regarded typically as white 
doves of gentleness in character. It is believed by scholars, 
however, that this sobriquet was not so subjective as this,. 
but rather had reference to the frequent part played by 
woman when given in marriage between hostile tribes, 
peace being patched up thereby, to last for a longer or 
shorter time. Even with this explanation, a seemly part to 
play, even a beautiful, whether in the bluff days of war or 
in the piping times of peace, the sense of the innate femi- 
nine gentleness is present plainly in the poet’s remark that 
such-like behavior was neither queenly nor womanly. On 
the whole, though, we may feel assured that the hints of 
savagery in such a character as the Walkyrie Brunhild hit 
nearer the mark than a milder type like Krimhild; that 
Thrythos were quite as common as Hygds. 

The reference to Queen Hildeburg, consort of King 
Finn of the Jutes, is interesting because it touches on that 
always sweet thing, mother and brother love. There isa 
feud between the Danes, led by Hraef, and the Jutes, and 
Hildeburg has the misfortune to be a kinswoman of Hraef, 
who is killed in the conflict, Finn, too, being slain later him- 
self. So the poor queen is in a hard case, having her near- 
est and dearest on both sides in the quarrel, a situation 
sometimes duplicated in our American civil war. The bard 
says of her: 
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All blameless she, 
Yet in the shield-play shorn of those most lief, 
Of bairns and brothers; wounded by the spears, 
By fate they fell,— a sorry woman she. 


And a little later on is told how she had child and brother 
burned together on one funeral pyre, this disposition of the 
dead recalling classic scenes: 

Then bade them Hildeburg her own dear son 
To fasten in the flames on Hraef, his pyre ; 


Wretched she wept upon his shoulder there, 
Bemoaned with wailing songs: 


That is a fine touch of mother love again when Higelac, 
in his praise of Beowulf the deliverer, declares that it was 
a lucky woman who begot such a man: 

Lo, whatsoever woman of the tribes 
Among mankind begot the child, if so 
She liveth yet, may soothly say, to her 


The Ancient Measurer hath gracious been 
Of son birth. 


Another and a final sketch of the female type in Beo- 
wulf is that of Freaware, the winsome daughter of Hroth- 
gar. Like to her mother, she is represented as playing 
Ganymede to the revellers in Stag Horn, the lofty hall 
crowned with deer antlers, and in her person the poet once 
more exemplifies the function of the sex in allaying bad 
blood and uniting warring tribes : 

Whilom did Hrothgar’s daughter to the earls, 
To all the soldiery in order due 

The ale-filled vessels bear. Freaware the name 
I heard her called by some. And there she gave 
The studded gems to heroes. She is plight 
Young, gold-adorned, to Froda’s happy son, 
The scylding’s lord hath said Amen to this, 

The Kingdom’s ward, and reckons it for rede 


That he through her may soothe a deal of woe, 
Of slaughterous feuds. 


But we learn in the next canto that, as not seldom hap- 
‘pens, the intertribal trouble thus appeased by the union of 
Freaware and Ingild was renewed, when, after a season 
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(alas! the inconstancy of human nature) the husband’s 
wife-love had cooled down in the face of overwhelming 
cares. 

So much for woman as she gleams transiently on the 
canvas in the greatest of our Old English heroic poems. 
Pleasing, on the whole, are these portraits, showing her in 
the heartful relations of kin and family ; as the tactful host- 
ess, recalling Chaucer’s Nun, since 


In curtesie was set full moche her leste ; 


as one pouring oil upon the troublous waters of war. Here 
is testimony that the influence which has done so much for 
the refinement and amelioration of society was here at work, 
albeit under stern restrictions of time and place. We may 
now supplement the Beowulfian material with the shreds 
and patches of poetic hint and statement to be found in 
minor poems of the primary and heathen period. 

In the earliest lyric, Zhe Minstrel’s Lament, one of 
the six strophes which compose it tells of the sad plight of 
one Beadhild, daughter of Nithad and, leman of Weland, the 
mythic smith of Germanic legend. Having loved not wisely 
but too well, she is left lonely to bear the burden of her mis- 
step. The poet describes her case in this wise : 


Her brother’s death to Beadhild never sunk 
So deep in mind as did her own sore stead, 
That she perforce must know it for a truth 
How she was eaning, and could nowise tell 
What she might do. 


From this passage may be inferred at least that un- 
chastity was frowned upon and purity among women set 
store by with the English long before the Norman Conquest. 
The word of Tacitus as to the Germans is an agreement 
with this idea, the eulogy of course applying as well toa 
sister tribe like the Anglo-Sax:ns, a later offshoot from the 
Continent. The strong clan and kin feeling of the Ger- 
manic peoples was all in favor of the feminine virtue which 
in time has come to be regarded as the touchstone of female 
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excellence. A passage in the lyric Wédsith is similar to 
several cited in Beowulf, in that it depicts a queen as 
gracious gold-giver. The Wanderer ( Widsith) is the typi- 
cal figure of the Old English scald travelling from land to 
land, attaching himself to some king or over-lord and 
making his heroic songs of the chief’s prowess, to receive 
in return sure meed of gift and food and a vassal’s privilege 
in hall and by hearthstone. But in the end the bard feels 
that his princely patron will win immortality by his lay and 
so get no mean reward in his turn, just as Shakspere in his 
sonnet feels that he is bestowing enduring fame upon the 
boy he lauds and loves ; as Dante was sure he was embalm- 
ing for after ages the stately beauty of Beatrice. This 
strolling songman, now, has been telling how on his wander- 
ings King Ermanaric of the Goths gave him of rings and 
money which he, faithful liegeman that he was, on his 
coming back put into the hands of his patron and lord, 
Eadgils, actuated by gratitude because that ruler had be- 
stowed an estate upon his father before him, which, the 
Wanderer in due course inherited. But another land-hold- 
ing, he goes on, was given him by good queen Ealdhild, the 
spouse of Eadgils: 

Ealdhild herself to me another gave, 

The stately queen unto the liegeman, she 

Was Edwin’s daughter; praise of her was borne 

Through many lands whenso my songs were sung, 


Of how I saw her fair beneath the sky, 
The gold-adorned dispensing of her gifts. 


This again is pleasing and implies an attractive feudal 
relation. It does not have the hollow ring of the perfunctory 
court poetry of subsequent centuries, when the vices of a 
royal personage were chanted as virtues, and the pimples 
on his face apostrophized as suitable subject matter for the 
Muse! 

A thysterious but very suggestive poem is that called 
The Wife's Lament, a lyric of fifty odd lines, in which a 
woman who seems to be exiled from her husband and is be- 
wailing her fate, pours out her lonesome soul in an authent- 
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} ically deep-hearted way. Grief, and the honest attempt at 
1 its expression, is the same the world over and time on end. 
} Even in the part paraphrase herewith offered somewhat of 
| this, I trust, may be felt: 


Lonesome, I make this song full sorrowfully 
i). About my fate; and I am fain to tell 
a How I have bided grief since I was born; 
ie | Grief new and old, but never more than now. 


Erstwhile, my lord fared hence from midst his kin 
Over the strife of billows; night-care then 
Was mine, to know what country might be his. 


| My lord he bade me here make mine abode, 

| But in this landstead I had naught of bliss, 

Of trusty friends. Wherefore my mood is sad. 


Full oft we wagered in the days agone 
| That naught save death itself should sever us 
ah From one another. Ah, how all is changed ! 
It is as if it were not, friendship ours! 


Full oft am I 

Grown bitter o’er the leaving of my love. 
Somewhere on earth my friends are living lief, 
They lie in beds,— while I at dawn must go 

} Lonely beneath my oak tree in the clove 

And sit there all the summerlong day and weep 
My wretched woes, my many miseries. 

{ For that I may not rest me from my cares, 

My homesick longings which begirt my life. 


| Woe to the wight that must abide her Dear 
With sad desire. 

There is little that is temporal in the accent of this sor- 
row. It is what we hear alike in the Song of Solomon, the 
Greek dramatists, the Elizabethan lyrics, and the Tenny- 
sonian Idyls of the King. It has the dignity and directness 
of an elemental emotion. The setting, the incidents, only 
half revealed and shadowy, are of minor importance. But 
we may notice the characteristic Germanic flavor of the lay 
in the manner in which the feeling for kin and home is in- 
terblent with the love of husband, furnishing a congruous 
background to the closer, keener woe. The woman is a 
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“wretch”—the word signifies etymologically one exiled 


from the native land—and this thought and fact enters into. 


and intensifies her misery. 

The poetry so far drawn upon has been heathen, pre- 
christian in both theme and treatment. With the beginning 
of the christian verse one would expect, naturally, a change 
in the depiction of woman under idealized literary forms ; 
an approximation to the modern view. The humanizing 
influence of this more gentle religion would tend to effect 
this, especially in a faith which elevates Mary to so lofty a 
place as co-equal with her divine Son. But the poetical re- 
mains are somewhat disappointing in this respect during 
the true Anglo-Saxon period, say yp to the twelfth century. 
This is in part explained by the subject matter of the epics 
and lyrics, mostly monk-made and inspired by biblical or 
hagiographical literature. Cadmon and Cynewulf based 
their work upon the Old Testament or upon some of the 
many legends of the church. Hence either the female ele- 
ment is scant or the types are conventional and prescribed 
by the material. Again, it needs time before a new religion 
can take deep hold of the imagination and display itself in 
literature. The old heathen admiration for power and 
bravery in woman rather than the so-called womanly quali- 
ties of modern civilization, breaks out now and then and 
offers an amusing illustration of the clinging to earlier, 
coarser ideals. The attitude toward the Virgin expressed 
in the popular line 


Mary mother, meek and mild, 


so common in later medieval song, cannot be found at this 
time, and a woman-type of the Middle Ages, like Heloise, 
is still centuries away. The treatment of the sex still best 
relished by the singers, is exhibited in the way a vigorous 
and picturesque poet seizes on the Apocryphal story of Judith 
and Holofernes and makes that belligerent maiden protag- 
Onist in scenes he thoroughly appreciates and, be it con- 
fessed, commends. At the same time, the changes from 
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‘the Hebrew narrative are revelatory of the Germanic ideals: | 
Judith is converted from a wealthy widow into a virgin of 


glittering loveliness: very beautiful if Walkyrish in her 
battlemood. These naive transpositions and adaptations 
constitute the most interesting and subtle part of the story 
of the Old English woman creation in the early christian 
literature. This one illustration may serve for the whole 
class in indicating the favorite type in this verse, although 
the new religion nominally was accepted. I take up the story 
where the heroine, having beheaded the heathen ruler in 
the tent scene, returns with her attendant to her own city, 
Bethalia, wearing the grisly trophy : 


And so had Judith speeded in the feud 

Most gloriously, as God had given her; 

And now, wise maid, she quickly brought the head 
All bloody of the warrior in a sack, 

The which her damsel, (fair-cheek girl was she 
Of gentle breeding) to the mistress dear, 

Had thither fetched ; and gave it in her hand 
Wound-sodden, for to bear it home: so did 
Mistress to maid. Then swiftly sped away 

The twain, both women valorous of mind, 

Till they had left — these much enheartened ones 
Now happy — far behind the hostile host, 

And plainly saw Bethalia’s winsome walls 

Shine in the sun, fair city. 


They reach the gates, are welcomed by the warder, en- 
‘ter the town and there is general rejoicing at the good news 
which Judith brings: 


And then the wise, the gold-bedecked one 
Of mindful mood, did bid them straight unroll 
The heathen war-man’s head and show it for 
A sign unto the burghers, how that she 
Had prospered in the battle; then she spoke, 
The high-born maid unto the peopie all : 
‘O heroes victor-famed, behold ye here, 
Ye leaders all, this loathliest of men, 
Of heathen battle kings, his head a-stare ! 
Unloving Holofernes, it is he. 
Who of all men against us most has wrought 
Of murders and sore sorrows and would eke 
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Them out yet further: but God granted him 

No longer life, nor let him harrass us 

With harms; for I have overborne the Prince 
Through God, his might. Now would I call upon 
Each man of you, each dweller in the burg, 

Shield warriors, that ye, forth-soon as you may, 
Do fit you for the fight; so soon as God 

The Maker, goodly King, doth from the east 

Send leaping light, bear eut the linden shields, 
The battle-boards for bodies and for breasts, 

Keen helmets, for to fell amongst the foe 
Folk-leaders, with your gay ensanguined swords, 
The fated chiefs. Those fiends are doomed te death . 
And ye shall win the day, the glory, too, 

As God the mighty has betokened you 

Through this my hand.” 


This is a ringing virile exhortation to arms, a cry that 
might have come from a Joan of Arc of an earlier day. 
Judith’s fierce mood has in it the leaven of righteousness, 
notice. She likes war, evidently, but she loves God, and 
fights the Assyrians to His glory. Herein she differs from 
a type like Thrytho and marks the sublimation to a degree 
of a primitive and strenuously earthly passion. 

I wish I might in closing give one or two representative 
selections in the lyric and hence, perhaps, more pleasing 
vein, but to remain within the Old English domain and do 
so is not easy. When we pass into the Middle English 
period, lyric song begins with full chorus and a morning 
freshness ; but that takes us beyond the present quest. The 
passages already adduced give a fair idea of the types and 
ideals of woman in the first and oldest English poetry, with 
its peculiar defects and virtues. An indefiniteness of per- 
sonal characterization or portraiture will have been noticed 
in these examples of the feminine réle in our native song 
of the remote past. Description, minute and physical, of 
these old-time queens and ladies fair we have found little 
of; outline sketches they are; pastelles, if you will, and 


the figures are almost as vague as those shades in Hades. 


whom Virgil perceived to cast no shadows. Yet so much 


the more is left to the imagination, and remembering how 
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a long they have been “ dust and ashes”, what a vast evolu- 
} tion social, ethical, psychologic, lies between them and us, 
! and how verily alive and picturesque they were indubitably 
in their day and generation, one waxes sympathetic toward 
. them, after all, and drops into the mood of Villon’s “ Mais 
ou sont les neiges d’antan”? One quotes in dreamy remi- 
niscence the lines wherein Browning broods over and bids 
goodbye to the vanished: ladies of another clime and time: 


Dear dead women, with such hair too: what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old. 


RicHArpD Burton, 


| 
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CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POETS. 
II. DECADENTS AND SYMBOLISTS. 


There is a sense in which Hugo is the father of modern 
French poetry, but his descendants have been less dutiful 
than admiring so that in the last generation he seems rather 
to bar the current of poetic evolution than to divert or guide 
it. Hugo’s poetic children bear the print of his outward 
features, but they do not inherit his hopeful courage. Much 
of their work is of great beauty, and its remarkable variety 
is of significance in any effort to comprehend the past 
and to foreshadow the near future of French literary genius, 
and intellectual life. Yet through all, or almost all, of their 
writing we may trace beneath the mask of Hugo’s rhetoric 
and prosody the spirit of Sainte-Beuve and Taine. Pessim- 
ism, violent, gloomy, sad, or frivolous and hedonistic, is the 
colored thread that runs through the warp and woof of fin 
de stécle verse both among the Parnassian artists for art and 
in the decadent or deliquescent schools of Symbolism. 

The first lyric expression of Romanticism had been 
fundamentally egoistic and individualized. This is char- 
acteristic of Lamartine, of Hugo, and of de Musset. But 
as the movement spent its first force two divergent tend- 
encies checked and modified its self-confident liberty. First 
the socialistic theories that we connect with the names of 
Fourier and Saint-Simon undermined the political basis of 
individualism. A discontented or at least a restless mental 
state succeeded to the hopeful energy of 1830 after the col- 
lapse of the Republic of 1848. This generous discontent 
found its reflection in the sombre, self-centred, yet purpose- 
ful poetry of de Vigny. On the other hand the esthetic lib- 
erties of the Romanticists, the wanton gambols of individu- 
alism in metre and language led inevitably to a reaction, 
and the exaggerated appreciation of poetic form found its 
completest expression in Gautier. 

[15] 
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These two forces acted together or apart on all forms 
of literature, but in prose fiction they were for a time 
dominated by the genius of Balzac and by the scientific de- 
terminism or scepticism of Taine and Renan, and in the 
drama their action is obscured, at least in the strongest 
work, by the subordination of art to social ethics. The 
two tendencies appear most plainly in poetry where the 
traditions of de Vigny are nobly upborne by the Parnas- 
sians, while in Banville one can already trace the incipient 
decadence toward art for artificiality of the school of Gau-. 
tier, the labored futility of whose poetry Banville best re- 
flects in the substance of his verses, though in outward form 
and rhyme he illustrates and elaborates the theories of 
Sainte-Beuve. 

In a posthumous essay Banville has described himself 
as a follower of the Graces of old Greece, while the con- 
temporaries of his later years seemed to him worshippers 
of the newer graces, Absinthe, Nevrose, and Morphine. In 
claiming this classical affiliation the poet wished to class 
himself with those Parnassians who took Hugo for their 
master in prosody and rhetorical form, while in their hedo- 
nistic ethics and in their passionless objectivity they fol- 
lowed Gautier. The very titles of his earlier volumes‘ 
suggest their impassive nature. From the very outset he 
appears as a poet of a disillusioned age, a product of the 
corroding spirit of determinism in philosophy and the cyn- 
ical materialism of the Second Empire. He shows no faith 
save in his senses and the joy they bring, the delight of 
eye and ear, the harmony of color andsound. He suffered 
neither anxious thought nor unreasoning passion to ruffle 
his serene calm. 

Like Gautier, Banville wrote a great mass of critical but 
ephemeral feuilletons, some equally ephemeral dramas and 


) Banville was born 1823 and died 1891. (CEuvres, 8 vols., 1873-8, and 
Derniéres poésies, 1893. Chronology of the chief collections: Cariatides,. 
1842; Stalactites, 1846; Odelettes, 1856; Odes funambulesques, 1857; Nou- 
velles odes funambulesques, 1869; Idyles prussiennes, 1871. Dramas: 
Gringoire, 1866; Socrate et sa femme, 1885. Fiction: Contes féeriques,. 
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an essay on prosody that won him the title “ Legislator of 
Parnassus”. He wrote also many prose tales, but the best 
of these ring false in spite of their melodious warmth, and 
the laxity of their morals mars the delicate grace of their 
style, for there is a violation of essential congruity when the 
characters of the “ Comédie Humaine” are dressed in fairy 
gauze. But it is as a poet alone that Banville survives, and 
it is his poetry alone that merits special study. We should 
expect of a poet who schools himself to hide the emotions 
that survive his philosophy that the lyric note of personal 
experience would be subordinated to the feelings common 
to humanity or to descriptive reproductions of nature and 
legend as they appear in the posthumous poems of de Vigny. 
But in Banville the substance tends more and more with 
each succeeding collection to become subordinate to form, 
more and more rhyme becomes the chosen field for the dis- 
play of his virtuosity. He revives the artificial stanzas of 
the fourteenth century, the rondeau, the triolet and the rest, 
and even betters the instruction, dancing in his “ Odes fu- 
nambulesques”’, true “Tight-rope Odes”’, on the wire he has 
stretched for his muse with an easy assurance that arouses 
a sort of amused admiration for these trifling ode/ettes, friv- 
olous and fanciful, yet in their kind of great excellence. 

It is no small thing in an age sicklied o’er with natural- 
ism to preserve an inexhaustible flow of gaiety, though it be 
empty, to write, as Lemaitre wittily puts it, with the one 
idea of expressing no idea. Banville confesses ingenuously 
that his ambition is to ally the buffoon element to the lyric, 
while rigorously adhering to the form of the ode, and to 
obtain, as in a true lyric, his impression, comic or otherwise, 
by combinations of rhymes and harmonious or peculiar 
effects of sound. He is convinced that the musical effect of 
verse can awaken what it will in the reader’s mind, “ and 
even create that supernatural and divine thing, laughter”, 


Scénes de la vie de Paris, 1859. Criticism: Traité de la poésie frangaise, 
1872. Critical articles on Banville: Lemaitre, Contemporains, i., 7, and. 
Nineteenth Century, August, 1891. 
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as well as “ joy, enthusiastic emotion and beauty”. Thus 
he approaches Wagner’s theory of a music drama, though 
‘our poet is more modest in his aspirations and indeed only 
‘carries to its extreme a device practised in all ages of 
French verse, by Villon as well as Piron, and by none more 
than by his favorite, Ronsard. 

The gift of musical speech was his from the first. Sev- 
eral poems of his youthful “ Cariatides” sing themselves 
into the ear with strange melody’ and others among his 
satiric verses have a curious metallic quality that fore- 
shadows his future mastery.’ But the elaboration of many 
of the later chants royaux and virelais must always be ca- 


‘viare to most readers. In these wrestlings between the 


subject and the intricate rhyme, the former, even if like 
Jacob it come off victor, is almost sure to have a sinew 
shrivelled in the contest. Yet it is interesting to note that 
while this will-o’-the-wisp rhyme is leading the poet’s 
fancy where it will, the very phantasmagoria that it evokes 


have their charm. Our curiosity is excited as we watch the 


poet winding himself out of his own labyrinth; yes, this 
very difficulty gives a fillip to his own imagination and at 
times reveals to him unexpected flowers of preciosity. 

Such an art of poetry is hardly adapted to serious sub- 
jects of any kind. His satires are mocking vers de société 
or laments that pleasures must be bought that should be 
given.’ Often his thought takes the form of parody of some 
popular piece or style, or, perhaps, like some busy bee of 
humor, he builds an elaborate fabric of formal nonsense 
where the wit lurks in grotesque juxtapositions, fantastic 
figures, serious verses upset by some impertinent bit of 
slang, the promise of wisdom ending in ludicrous common- 
place, all clothed in teasing rhymes and lit up with count- 
less puns. Twice only was Banville betrayed into serious 
emotion, not much to his poetic advantage. Toward the 


'E. g. “Confession” and the second part of the “ Songe d’hiver.” 
2 E. g. the sixth part of “Ceux qui meurent et ceux qui combattent”. 
3 E. g. La Malédiction de Vénus. 
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close of the Empire the counsellors of Napoleon were made 
the butts for the poisoned darts of his satire, and during 
the siege of Paris the bitterness of unreasoning hate over- 
flowed in his “Idylles prussiennes”. But in his normal 
mood Banville much prefers Greek mythology to modern 
politics’ and finds his favorite subjects in the Renaissance 
or in the picturesque aspects of literary and artistic Bohemia. 
The gaiety of nocturnal Paris tricked out in its gauzy span- 
gles has also its charm for him, and so indeed has anything 
that is quite aside from the every-day life and duties of 
Philistia, for which, as for its laureate Scribe, he had a deep 
and life-long aversion. 

Here he is most at home, and paints exquisite pictures 
whose clear-cut outlines rival the brilliancy of their color, 
whose every phrase thrills with the joy of art and beauty.’ 
He is more the artist for art than even Gautier, for he has 
not a trace of that arriére pensée of death that haunts the 
medizvalized mind of the author of “Albertus”. Indeed, 
Banville is the most thorough pagan of all the moderns, 
light-hearted even to his septuagenarian end, and leaving 
behind him as the sum of his ephemeral wisdom the benef- 
icent lines: 


La planéte est vieille, mais 
Comme la jeune fille est jeune. 


Banville’s easy cheerfulness, his unruffled optimism that 


'E. g. La Voie lactée, Clyméne, Le Jugement de Paris. The last is the 
most elaborate, but all are frigid. 

2E. g. among descriptive pieces, L’Exil des dieux, Le Banquet des 
dieux, Le Sanglier, Le Mort d’amour, La Fleur de sang, La Rose; among 
the humorous and gay, Eldorado, En habit zinzolin, and the Odelette a 
Méry; as a model of metrical art the last four lines of Carmen: 


Il faut A Phexamétre, ainsi qu’aux purs arceaux 
Des églises du nord et des palais arabes, 

Le calme pour pouvoir dérouler les anneaux 
Saints et mystérieux de ses douze syllabes. 


Noteworthy also are the ten lines that immediately follow, beginning: 


Nous n’irons plus aux bois, les lauriers sont coupés. 


restlessness, and this morbid decadent tendency found an 


determinism, a sort of literary hvper-zsthesia, rising at times 


shall understand them; and it is worth while to understand 
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persistently closed its eyes to more than half of life, will ac-- 
count for the comparative neglect of his verses in a time 
more conscious of its faults than of its power to overcome 
them, an age that has found truer representatives of the 
nobler aspects of its pessimism in the Parnassians, who face 
the ills of life with the dignified reserve and stoic calm of 
the philosophic mind. Since these are the poetic expressions 
of an earlier phase of the national spirit they may justly 
claim the precedence that has been accorded them in these 
articles. But beside this noble unrest there is an ignoble 


early and intense expositor in Banville’s unfortunate friend 
Charles Baudelaire, the progenitor of the modern Symbol- 
ists, in whom we find the poetic expression of a state of 
weary yet restless reaction from the confidence of scientific 


to a real emotional hysteria. It is from him, the most mel- 
ancholy of the adepts of shudder and woe, that Verlaine 
and his fellows have drawn the solvent poison of their fas- 
cination. It is only through understanding him that we 


them, not so much for what they are as tor what they 
promise and indicate. 


Baudelaire’ was a Parisian and two years the senior of 
Banville. A voyage to India in his youth left a deep im- 
press on his mind that is reflected in the imagery, the colors, 
and the odors of his poetry. His uneventful literary career 
began with critical articles in Parisian journals that at the 
time attracted little attention, but seem now to show remark- 
able keenness and foresight, so that, as Brunetiére observes, 
they deserve to be “read, reread, and retained” (Poésie 
lyrique, ii. 139). However the first of his works to exer- 
cise strong influence on his contemporaries was his trans- 


‘Born 1831, died 1867. Fleurs du mal, 1857, and with a preface by Gau- 
tier, 1868. Criticism: Bourget, Essais de psychologie contemporaine i. 3,. 
Lemaitre, Contemporains, iv. 17, Pellissier, Mouvement littéraire, 279, 
Lanson, Littérature, 1034. See also Fortnightly Review, June, 1891. 
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lation of Poe’s tales in 1856. This was followed in the next 
year by a volume of poems under the strange title “ Flowers 
of Evil,” six of which were such rank blossoms as to be 
condemned by the squeamish censors of the Second Empire. 
But not even this advertisement aroused any general in- 
terest in the book during the lifetime of the author. Indeed 
the tide did not turn till after the German war, but it has 
since set so steadily that work which he himself would prob- 
ably have rejected has been gathered into a posthumous 
volume (1887). 

The important place that is now accorded to these 
“Flowers of Evil” is partly due to their anticipation of a 
morbid pessimism, more common now than in his day, and 
partly no doubt to the warm appreciation with which Gau- 
tier returned the dedication to him of the “ Fleurs du mal” 
as to “the impeccable poet” in a long essay prefixed to the 
edition of 1868. This appreciation was however too tardy 
to bring any balm to Baudelaire’s perturbed spirit, for he 
had already died in a hospital after a year of semi-lunacy, 
induced, at least in part, by the excessive use of nervous 
stimulants. Perhaps this was the end that he would have 
desired, for he tells us that “ he cultivated hysteria with de- 
light and terror”. 

To Baudelaire nature seems evil and so all that is natural 
becomes hateful. If, like Gautier, he is haunted by visions 
of death, he does not shrink from them. Rather does he 
take a mournful pleasure in sensations of decay and cor- 
ruption, believing, like that old nihilist Mephistopheles, that 
all is worthy of perishing. How far this pessimism is sin- 
cere, how far it is perverse, is hard to determine. Certainly 
in his expression of it there is much that is forced and in- 
tentionally brutal, together with passages of curious ideal- 
ism, that seem like the lees of the Romantic wine, “ the last 
convulsion of expiring individualism”. “Oh death”, he 
exclaims : 


Pour out thy poison that it may comfort us, 
We wish, so much this fire burns our brains 
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To plunge to the gulf’s bottom, heaven, hell, what reck we? 
To the bottom of the unknown to find the new.! 


Baudelaire clothes his weird subjects in a form more re- 
strained and within its own limits almost as masterly as 
Hugo’s. He sought his vocabulary largely in the Latin 
| | poets of the decadence and defended his choice with his 
wonted perversity, as “singularly fitted to express passion 
such as the modern world understood and felt it”. ‘If his 
bouquet is composed of strange flowers, metallic colors, and 
heady perfumes . . . he can reply that hardly any others 
grow in this black soil, saturated with the decay of cor- 
ruption, like the cemetery 'sod of decrepit civilizations in 
which are dissolving amid mephitic miasmas the corpses of 
foregone centuries.” * 

The first “ Flower” in Baudelaire’s garden gives the 
reader fair warning, for it assures us that we are all “ hypo- 
critical slaves” of ennui “ most ugly, fierce, unclean in the 
infamous menagerie of our vices’’. This thought he de- 
velops in the 107 poems of “ Spleen and Ideal” where shud- 


Ht dering at the vileness of life alternates with aspirations for 


a serene emancipation from it that the poet has not the 
strength of will to attain. Throughout, the imagery is less 
of the eye than of touch and odors. There is an East- 
Indian sensitiveness to perfumes. Some seem to him fresh, 
some green as nature, some proud, some fierce, some purify- 
ing. Again and again he recurs to their intoxicating fasct- 


nation, which they share with cats to whom are especially 
dedicated three poems (pp. 135, 161,189) which it is curious 


to compare with Taine’s sonnet to his favorite cat, a type, 


10 Mort.... 
Verse-nous ton poison pour qu’il nous réconforte! 
Nous voulons, tant ce feu nous brile le cerveau, 
Plonger au fond du gouffre, Enfer ou Ciel, qu’importe? 
Au fond de l’Inconnu pour trouver du zouveau. 


(p. 351, edition of 1892, from which all paged citations are hereafter made.) 
Cp. also his Poem in Prose, “N’importe of hors du monde”, and in the 
Fleurs”, numbers Ixxviii-Ixxx., xc., cli., 8. 


2 Gautier, Preface (freely translated). 
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says M. Monod, of his own softened, reasonable stoicism. 
Baudelaire’s intense imagination pictures these disdainers 
of their masters as they haunt the darkness with their phos- 
phorescent eyes and electric skins, and he finds a charm in 


their silent movements and their mysterious treachery. In-. 


deed, as Gautier wittily observes, ** Baudelaire himself was 
a voluptuous cat, with velvety ways and mysterious manner, 
delicate, caressing, supple, strong, fixing on things and men 
a gaze of disquieting brightness, free, willful, difficult to re- 


strain, but without perfidy and faithfully attached to those— 


to whom he had once offered his sympathy”’. Baudelaire’s 
tabbies are worthy companions of Gray’s “ pensive Selima.” 
But it must be admitted that his women are less pleasing. 
True “ flowers of evil’’, all are corrupt, insatiable, incapable 
of love, instruments of degradation and torture; all save 
the unattainable Beatrix of his poet's vision.’ 

Many of these poems are strong and some are beantifill, 
but their beauty is awful, grewsome, satanic. Less forced 
is the pessimism of his “ Parisian Pictures,” several of which 
are in lighter and more sympathetic vein, and some mere 
airy fantasies. Of them all, perhaps that which clings most 
to the mind is “ Les Petites vieilles”, the wretched wrecks 
of a youth too gay, who bear with them always some pathetic 
token of the primrose path on their stony descent to the 
grave. Five poems on wine that follow bring us back to a 
morose ferocity, that rises to delirious intensity in “ Le Vin 
de |’ assassin,” the inebriate murderer who rejoices that his 
wife is dead because now he can drink his fill without being 
racked by her reproachful cries.*, Noteworthy among later 


Perhaps the most noted pieces in “Spleen et Idéal” are: “ Béné- 
diction”, a morbid picture of the torture of his poet’s life, “ La Vie antér- 
ieure”, a vision of Indian serenity, wealth, and perfume that cannot still his 
languishing secret grief, “ Don Juan aux enfers”, impassive and impenitent, 
and “ Une Charogne ”, whose gastly subject, a putrefying corpse, has main- 
tained for forty years its bad eminence as the most horrible poem in the 
language. 

2? Ma femme est morte, je suis libre ; 
Je puis donc boire tout mon soal. 
Lorsque je rentrais sans un sou 
Ses cris me déchiraient la fibre. 
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poems is the Dantesque imagery of “ Femmes damnées” 
and the melancholy ferocity of “ es Deux bonnes sceurs”’, 
debauchery and death, “ whose ever virgin flanks, draped 
in rags, travail in eternal fruitlessness”’.". But perhaps the 
climax of the whole is reached in his “ Revolt’, where be- 
neath this demoniacal galling the poet becomes so possessed 
by the spirit of evil as to conceive the heritage of Satan to 
be the noblest aspiration of the human soul. A few lines 
may not be without interest as illustrations of this curious 


mental aberration : 


Verily, as for me I will leave content 

A world where deed is not sister of thought. 
May I use the sword and perish by the sword. 
Saint Peter denied Jesus . . . He did well. 


Again he bids “ the race of Cain ascend to heaven and 
cast God down to earth” and finally closes his satanic and 
superb “ Litany to Satan” with these words: 


Glory and praise to thee, Oh Satan, in the highest 
Heaven where once thou reignedst and in the depths 
Of hell where vanquished thou in silence dream’st. 
Beneath the tree of knowledge let my soul 

Repose by thee that day when o’er thy brow 

' Like a new house of God its branches shall extend.* 


' Dont le flanc toujours vierge et drapé de guenilles 
Sous l’éternel labeur n’a jamais enfanté. 


2 Certes, je sortirai, quant 4 moi, satisfait 
D’un monde od l’action n’est pas la sceur du réve 
Puissé-je user du glaive et perir par le glaive: 
Saint Pierre a renié Jésus . . . il a bien fait! 
Race de Cain au ciel monte 
Et sur la terre jette Dieu. 


Gloire et louange’a toi, Satan, dans les hauteurs 

Du Ciel ou tu régnas, et dans les profondeurs 

De l’Enfer, od, vaincu, tu réves en silence! 

Fais que mon ame un jour, sous l’Arbre de Science 
Prés de toi se repose, 4 l’heure, of sur ton front 
Comme un Temple nouveau ses rameaux s’épandront. 
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This is an obvious climax and with a short katabasis on 
Death, where “ from top to bottom of the fatal ladder” the 
poet discerns only “ the weary spectacle of immortal sin ” * 
the “ Fleurs du mal” come to their wild end. 

These 151 poems are short, compactly built, and care- 
fully polished in their laborious moral paradoxes, like fungus 
growths, or noxious bacilli, that find in this rich brain their 
natural nidus and full nourishment. His prose works fur- 
nish an herbarium of equally startling exotic flowers and 
give a clew to the botany of this literary genus. In his 
“ Fusées” we may read that the supreme and unique joy 
of love lies in the certainty of doing injury. All joy is 
based on evil”, a topsy-turvy notion by no means original 
with Baudelaire for it had been preached with equal per- 
versity some decades before he was born by the Marquis 
de Sade.’ In this spirit he defines a young girl as the 
being that “unites the greatest imbecility to the greatest de- 
pravity ’ and thinks the very worst charge against woman 
to be that “ she is natural, that is to say abominable”. After 
this one is prepared for his avowal: “It has always seemed 
to me horrible to be a useful man”. 

All this is not only the contradiction of common senti- 
ment but of common sense. Yet though Baudelaire him- 
self warns us that “a little of the charlatan is always per- 
missible to genius” he seems to have schooled himself into 
a certain sincerity of self-contradiction, worshipping Satan 
while he clung to Catholicism, and becoming toward the close 
of his life morosely ascetic in resolution and extravagantly 
hedonistic in action. He united three discordant elements : 
the philosophy of science, the ethics of materialism, and 
the mysticism, though not the faith, of medizval demonology. 
That is to say, in his theory and in his practice he was a de- 


' Du haut jusques en bas de I’échelle fatale 
Le spectacle ennuyeux de l’immortel péché. 


* The curious may consult Jules Blais, Satanisme, 1895, with a preface by 
the novelist, Huysmans. Among the novels of de Sade “ Justine” is per- 
haps sufficiently characteristic. 
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cadent, ore who put his new wine into an old bottle, a man 
out of place in his social environment, and so tending, as 
science tells us that all misplaced organic matter does, to 
disintegration.’ 

This contradiction in the poet’s mind is reflected in his 
work. The new and the old, Romanticism and Naturalism, 
dwell in him side by side, spiritual ideals with putrefying 
corpses, the most diseased sensuality with the most exalted 
asceticism, or in his own words, “ ecstasy of life and disgust 
of life”. He hates woman with a mystic medizval hatred, 
and in spite of this, or because of it, he unites a passionate 
cult to his bitter contempt, as though he were trying to real- 
ize that complete debauchery of the will, which reasons that 
since what is natural is evil what is artificial must be virtu- 
ous and good. But this is pessimism reduced to the absurd, 
just as the same doctrine in esthetics is the reduction to the 
absurd of art. 

This state of mind has long ceased to be exceptional. 
Deep discontent with the social order, if not with the moral 
order of the world is almost a sign of the times. In poli- 
tics it shows itself in nihilistic, anarchic, and socialistic 
dreams ; Schopenhauer’s popularity reflects it in philosophy, 
while in literature Hardy in England, Sudermann in Ger- 
many, and Maupassant in France typify our moral unrest. 
But this is as much as to say that Baudelaire’s esthetics are 
a house built on sand, that his efforts and those of his fol- 
lowers are foredoomed to an impotent and lame conclusion. 
There can be no lasting fame for decadence. And yet the 
work of this forerunner has an exquisitely poisonous origi- 
nality that preserves his memory as in arsenic green. Who 
before him ever sang with such perverse genius that health 
was disgusting, that enamel and rice powder were lovelier 
than red cheeks, that the odors of the laboratory were 
purer than those of the garden, and that no hues of life were 
so fair as those of phosphorescent decay? Madame de 
Staél, for all her theory of progress, hesitated to prefer Latin 


'Cp. Bourget, |. c. 24, for a discussion of the philosophy of decadence. 
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literature to Greek, but Baudelaire did not shrink from pro- 
claiming that Petronius was superior to Virgil. He would 
have for his muse “no matron repulsive in her healthy 
virtue”. Artificiality, formal elaboration, “ the absolute ex- 
pression”’, the union of harmony and melody, of form and 
tone, was his Sisyphean ambition, as it had been that of 
Banville, whom in his minor key Baudelaire equalled and 
perhaps surpassed. It is said that he carried this endeavor 
even into the modulations of his conversation, rejoicing in 
the music of his own voice.' This instinct’ enabled him to 
anticipate the long contested verdict of the Wagnerian tone- 
drama, so that even before that composer had obtained a 
sympathetic hearing in his native Germany, Paris had 
listened incredulously to the enthusiastic appreciation of 
this father of the decadents who was indeed precisely 
suited to sympathize with the author of Parzival.’ 

Baudelaire’s genius is unhealthy, and unfortunately dis- 
ease is more contagious than health. The robust sentiment 
of Hugo finds but a faint echo on Parnassus, while from 
the putrescent hot-bed of the “Fleurs du mal” there has 
sprung a rank and pestiferous growth of poison plants that 
have shed the winged seeds of literary disorganization and 
morbid psychology over our strange fin de siecle generation. 
These noxious germs have been powerfully aided in their 
development by some foreign results of similar causes. The 
Russian novelists, the English painters, the German com- 
posers have combined to undermine the power of the clear 
scientific spirit of Taine and to cultivate in enervated minds 
the diathesis of indefinite mysticism that finds its present ex- 
pression in the Symbolists. 


' His reading of poetry aloud seems to have produced a very deep im- 
pression on the finest minds of his generation, among them Stendhal, 
Gautier, Hugo, Flaubert, Banville, Leconte de Lisle, and Delacroix, to 
whom Baudelaire was most loyal in friendship and generous in critical ap- 
preciation. 

*Brunetiére, Poésie lyrique ii. 241. The relation is urged, with gro- 
tesque exaggeration, in Nordau’s “ Degeneration”; but this and the follow- 
ing paragraph were written before the author had seen that flimsy fancy. 
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Determinist philosophy and analytical science, that for a 
time held high carnival and undisputed sway in French 
fiction and obtained a more sober recognition in the drama, 
won foothold in the lyric poetry of the Parnassians only 
by compromise. And so it was natural that the reaction 
against the positivist, scientific spirit should manifest itself 
here first and most strongly. Symbolism, stripped of its 
antic garb, is an effort to reéstablish the place of meta- 
physical thought in poetry. It has been usually a mis- 
directed effort, but though the attempt has failed it has its 
eternal justification in the unsolvable mystery of nature. 
Indeed a certain symbolism is consistent with, or perhaps 
one should rather say, inherent in, complete naturalism. 
For, as Brunetiére happily puts it, the Symbolists have no 
other origin than the profoundly human need of making ab- 
stractions cognizable by materializing them, and no other 
excuse for being than to manifest physically to all what is 
spiritually accessible only to few. Thus Symbolism be- 
comes metaphysics manifested by images and made sensible 
ito the heart. But one of the conditions of a true symbol is 
that it shall be clear, and that the work of the Symbolists 
obviously is not. Hence it is what this school indicates and 
what it promises rather than what it realizes, that gives in- 
terest to the somewhat incoherent utterances of these the 
‘most direct descendents in the poetic family of Baudelaire. 
For in times past these are the conditions that have pre- 
ceded poetic revivals.’ But if from this point of view all 
these vagrants of genius have their attraction, one only has 
the divine breath of which Horace speaks, and he is the 
greatest vagrant of them all, the discharged prisoner and 
social outcast, Paul Verlaine. 

The resemblance of this true poet to Baudelaire is less 
like to like than like in difference. It has indeed been said 
that Baudelaire invented a new shudder and Verlaine a new 
woe, but personally there is a closer parallel between Ver- 
laine and Villon, for both were Bohemians by preference 


‘ Brunetiére, Poésie lyrique, ii. 229,and Littérature contemporaine, 155. 
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rather than by necessity, and both cultivated eccentricity in 
their lives and.in their verses. This interest in form for its 
own sake allies Verlaine also to the Parnassians, but from 
that company his spirit that brooked no rule soon parted. 
Before the German war he had published three collections 
of verse, then ‘for eleven years he vanished from the surface 
of society, but reappeared in 1881 with “ Sagésse”, since 
which he has led a vagabond life between workhouses, cafés, 
and hospices, publishing frequent volumes of verse and 
occasional articles in the critical reviews.’ 

The first verses of Verlaine suggest the somewhat earlier 
poems of Baudelaire and Leconte de Lisle and betray also 
the influence of Edgar Poe. Already in “ La Féte galante” 
one finds traces of that delight in phraseology, in the con- 
cord of sweet sounds, that grew on him through each suc- 
ceeding volume, until far from “ chiseling words like cups”, 
as he said and supposed, he came to rely more and more for 
his effects on sonorousness, sentiment, and a mysterious ob- 
scurity that resists exact analysis and quite defies trans- 
lation, which may indeed indicate the mental state of the 
writer but can give no idea of his instinct for melody. To 
take but a single instance from his first collection, the 
“ Poémes saturnines”. One need only read aloud this 
* Chanson d’automne” to feel its exquisite melody : 

Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 

De l’automne 
Blessent mon cceur 


D’une langueur 
Monotone. 


Tout suffocant 
Et bléme, quand 
Sonne l’heure 


' The chronology of the chief volumes of Verlaine is: Poémes satur- 
nines, 1867; La Féte galante, 1868; La Bonne chanson, 1870; Sagesse, 1881 ; 
Jadis et Naguére, 1883; Parallélement, 1885; Mes Hépitaux, 1891. A con- 
venient anthology of his poetry is contained in Choix de poésies de Paul 
Verlaine (Charpentier, 1892). Criticism: Lemaitre, Contemporains, iv. 60, 
Brunetiére, ii. 243, Fortnightly Review, March, 1891 (Delille). 
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Je me souviens 

Des jours anciens 
Et je pleurs. 

Et je m’en vais 

Au vent mauvais 
Qui m’emporte 

Dega, dela 

Pareil a la 
Feuille morte. 


But if we translate this we shall see how far its charm is 
independent of its thought. Take away timbre and rhyme 
and there is not much reason left in ‘The long sobs of the 
violins of Autumn, wound my heart with a monotonous 
langor. Suffocating and pale when sounds the hour, I re- 
member ancient days and I weep, and I am borne along on 
the cruel wind that carries me hither and thither like a dead 
leaf.” And here is a picture of Paris, exquisite to the ear 
but mere midsummer madness to the logical mind: 


La lune plaquait ses teintes de zinc 

Par angles obtus; 
Des bouts de fumée en forme de cing 
Sortaient drus et noirs des hauts toits pointus 


Moi j’allais révant du divin Platon 
Et de Phidias 
Et de Salamine et de Marathon 
Sous l’ceil clignotant des bleus becs de gaz. 


Who ever noticed as he walked at night in a Paris street 
the shape of the smoke wreaths from the then absolutely 
invisible chimney pots? Who ever noticed bright moon- 
light shadows on a flaringly lighted city sidewalk? And 
why, finally, should Verlaine or anybody else think of Plato 
and Pheidias and Salamis and Marathon on a Parisian 
boulevard, unless indeed he be a mental degenerate? 

And yet the eye may grow impatient of images that it 
cannot see and the mind of phantom thoughts that elude its 
grasp, but the man who has music in his soul will be won 
back ever again by the indefinable charm of this faun-like 
genius. There are however degrees in his eccentricity, and 
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he who is not to the manor born will find the “ Féte galante ” 
and the “ Bonne chanson”’ the most accessible of Verlaine’s 
volumes. It is true that these delicate little trifles savor 
sometimes of that intertwining of sentiment and sensuousness 
that characterized the poetry of the eighteenth century, but 
they are full of the loveliness of a studied artificiality, much 
of the charm of which depends on the literary culture of the 
reader. To catch the grace of “ L’Allée” or of “ Colum- 
bine” one must know a little of Parny and much of Wat- 
teau, for the former poem is a Dresden shepherdess in fix de 
stécle alexandrines and the latter is her joyous companion 
in a song measure that might have charmed Banville him- 
self. The love ditties of the * Bonne chanson” are simpler 
and so have a more perennial attractiveness. Some of 
these little songs sing themselves so to the heart that it 
seems a sort of literary sacrilege to attempt to translate 
them into prose or limping verses. But does not this speak 
for itself: 


La lune blanche, 
Luit dans les bois; 
De chaque branche 
Part une voix 

Sous la ramée .. . 
Oh bien aimée. 


L’étang refléte 
Profond miroir 

La silhouette 

Du saule noir 

Od le vent pleure ... 
Révons: c’est l’heure. 


Un vaste et tendre 
Apaisement 
Semble descendre 
Du firmament 
Que V’astre irise ... 
C’est ’heure exquise. 


The years that separated “La Bonne chanson” from 
“La Sagesse”’ intensified both the strength and the weak- 
ness of Verlaine’s character. The contradictions of his 
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nature became even more startling than those of Baude-- 
laire. Here the poet of the “ Fétes galantes” and the future 
author of “Parallélement” proclaimed with agonized sincer-_ 
ity and the most intensely Catholic devotion, that the Jesuits 
were the hope of social morals, and that Moses was the only 
scientist, while even the good old times when “ Maintenon 
cast on raptured France the shadow and the peace of her 
linen caps” are hardly orthodox. enough for the convert’s 
enthusiasm, and he prefers to those halcyon days of Galli- 
cism the Middle Ages with “their high theology and firm 
morals” * In these verses his exalted faith holds converse 
with God and Christ as none since Thomas: a Kempis has 
done, and hymns the glories of Mary in verses unsurpassed 
in French. Penitence has rarely reached a more intense 
lyric expression than in that series of sonnets where God 
and the sinner reason together in verses that have been 
called by a great modern critic “the first in French poetry 
that express truly the love of God.” Yet these are equalled, 
and in a way excelled, by an exquisite hymn to the Virgin 
and other poems that reach the extreme intensity of self-. 
renunciation.” But even in Verlaine’s “ Sagesse” there are 
pieces as hard to set in order as a Chinese puzzle,’ for 
Catholicism had not weaned him from the idolatry of words, 
and he was presently to show in his pitifully curious “ Par- 
allélement” that it had not’ weaned him, any more than the 
same Catholic aspirations had done Baudelaire, from an at-. 


' C’est vers le Moyen Age énorme et délicat, 
Qu’il faudrait que mon coeur en panne naviguat 


Haute théologie et solide morale 
Guidé par la folie unique de la Croix. 


(From “Non. II fut gallican”, but compare “ Sagesse d’un Louis Ra- 
cine.’’) 


?The sonnets begin “Mon Dieu m’a dit”; the hymn to Mary, “Je ne 
veux plus aimer”. Cp. also, ““O mon Dieu vous m’avez blessé d’amour 
All these are in the “ Choix de poésies,” pp. 159-190. 


%E.g. “L’Espoir luit comme un brin de paille dans |’étable,” which is 
ingeniously unravelled by Lemaitre, 1. c. 99. 
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tempt to combine the worship of God with that of the devil, 
in what is indeed a melancholy parallel. 

The poetry that follows “ Sagesse” grows steadily more 
incoherent and uneven, so that it is impossible to speak of 
progress or retrogression from volume to volume, while in 
each there are striking groups and single poems. Perhaps 
his strongest recent work has been in political and social 
satire. In a ballad dedicated to Luise Michel he defines 
the Republican leaders as “ perverted talent, megatherium or 
bacillus, raw soldier, insolent shyster (vodz2z), or some brit- 
tle compromise, giant of mud with feet of clay.”' But if the 
government delights him not, neither does Paris, that “ glar- 
ing pile of white stone, where the sun rages as in a con- 
quered country, where all vices, the exquisite and the 
hideous, have their lair, a desert of white stone.”*? Some 
of the realistic pictures of tavern and street in the work- 
men’s wards are gems in their way, though their brilliancy 
is more that of the cat’s eye or the moon-stone than that of 
the diamond or the emerald. Here is a single example 
among many: 

The noise of the wineshop, the mud of the walk, 
Sickly trees shedding leaves in the dusky air, 
The omnibus, tempest of iron and mud, 


That creaks ill balanced between its four wheels 
And slowly rolls its eyes, red and green; 


1Gouvernements de maltalent, 
Mégarthérium ou bacille 
Soldat brut, robin insolent, 
Ou quelque compromise fragile, 
Géant de boue aux pieds d’argile. 


2 La “ grande ville.” Un tas criard de pierres blanches 
Od rage le soleil comme en pays conquis. 
Tous les vices ont leur taniére, les exquis 
Et les hideux, dans ce désert de pierres blanches. 


3 Le bruit du cabaret, la fange du trottoir 
Les plantanes déchus s’effeuillant dans l’air noir, 
L’omnibus, ouragan de ferailles et de boue 
Qui grince, mal assis entre ses quatre roues, 

Et roule ses yeux verts et rouges lentement; 

Les ouvriers allant au club, tout en fumant 
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Workmen going to the club while they smoke 
Their cutty-pipes under the gendarmes’ nose, 
_Roofs dripping, walls oozing, and pavement that slips, 
Broken asphalt and gutters overflowing the sewer, 
Behold my road — with paradise at the end. 

Then there are among these verses fantastic bits of dia- 
dlerie that suggest opium dreams. There is a weird fasci- 
nation in the high festival of the satans at Ecbatana, where 
they “ make litter of their five senses for the seven sins” 
and at last attempt “to maintain the balance in their duel 
with God by sacrificing hell to universal love”. Another 
of these “twilight pieces”, as Verlaine grimly calls them, 
represents a countess in prison holding in her lap the head 
of her husband, whom she has killed in a fit of jealousy 
while he was in mortal sin. The head speaks to tell her 
that he loves her still and to bid her “ Damn thyself that 
we be not parted”. “Pity, pity! my God”, she shrieks, 
and by that prayer is torn from her lover to paradise, to 
discover, like another of these incarnations of passion, that 
“hell is absence”. 

Such conceptions are the sign of an unbalanced mind, 
of which many traces can be found in other poems whose 
rhythm has the capricious beauty of a hashish dream and, 
like our English * Kubla-Khan”’, defies the analysis of the 
rhetorician. An instance of this is afforded by his “ Art 
poétique”’, which has a double interest because it both illus- 
trates and characterizes the aspirations of the decadent 
school, though they write their best poetry when they are 
recreant to it. It may not be without interest, therefore, to 
translate as well as may be the sense, or what seems to be 


Leur brile-gueule au nez des agents de police, 
Toits qui dégotitent, murs suintants, pavé qui glisse, 
Bitume défoncé, ruisseaux comblant l’égout ; 

Voila ma route — avec le paradis au bout. 


1“ Crimen amoris ” (Choix de poésies, p. 259). 
Font litiére aux sept péchés de leurs cing sens. 


En maintenant l’equilibre de ce duel, 
Par moi l’Enfer dont c’est ici le repaire 
Se sacrifie 4 Amour universel ! 
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the sense, of a few stanzas, laboring to be literal, though 
with the certainty of remaining obscure: ‘Music before 
everything ; therefore choose the unequal, more vague, more 
soluble in air, with nothing in it that has weight or pose. 
Then, too, you must not go choose your words without some 
fault. Nothing is dearer than the gray song, where the in- 
definite joins the precise . . . For shade is still our desire, 
not color, only shade. Oh! shade, sole reliance. Dream 
to the dream, and flute to the horn.” ' 

What this last line may mean I cannot conjecture, nor 
perhaps Verlaine either, for a little later he adds this 
counsel: ‘Let thy verse be good luck scattered on the 
crisped wind of the morning that reeks of mint and thyme 
. . . And all the rest is literature.”* Which is merely Ver- 
laine’s recognition of the fact that to him words are more 
than ideas, style more than matter; and though this is con- 
trary to any true symbolism in poetry, it is true in a large 
measure of the verses of many decadents who have allowed 
themselves to be called Symbolists though they have been 
more appropriately described by Verlaine himself as “ Cym- 
balists ”. 

Of this group the men who have attracted the most at- 
tention are the Greek Moréas, the Americans, Merrill and 


' De la musique avant toute chose, 
Et, pour cela, préfére l’Impair 
Plus vague, plus soluble dans lair, 

Sans rien en lui qui pése ou qui pose. 


I] faut ainsi que tu n’ailles point 
Choisir tes mots sans quelque méprise : 
Rien de plus cher que la chanson grise 

Od l’Indécis au Précis se joint. 


Car nous voulons la Nuance encor, 
Pas la Couleur, rien que la nuance! 
Oh! la nuance seule fiance, 
Le réve au réve et la flite au cor. 


2 Que ton vers soit la bonne aventure 
Eparse au vent crispé du matin 
Qui va fleurant la menthe et le thym . . 
Et tout le reste est littérature, 
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Viellé-Griffin, the Belgian dramatist, Meterlinck, and the 
Frenchmen, Ghil, Mallarmé and, probably most talented of 
them all, de Regnier. These poets undertake, or profess 
to undertake, to express essentially poetic sentiments in- 
directly by far-fetched metaphors or even by the sound of 
words and letters quite independently of their received sig- 
nification. Thus Ghil tells us that “@ is black, e white, 7 
blue, o red, and « yellow”, while another theorist of ono- 
matopeeia, Rimbaud, indignantly avers that any decadent 
ought to know that “7 is red, 0 blue, and w green”. Not 
content with this they have discovered a preéstablished 
harmony between vowel sounds and musical instruments: 
“q@ is the organ, ¢ the harp, 7 the violin, o the trumpet, and 
wu the flute”. Or again “@ is monotony, ¢ serenity, 7 passion 
and prayer, o glory, and w the ingenuous smile”, though 
not because that is what might naturally end such an ars 
poetica, for the diphthongs have their significance also and 
even combinations of vowel and consonant are not neglect- 
ed in the Symbolist Rimbaud’s “ Gradus ad Parnassum”. * 
Verlaine does not go to these extremes, nor do any but 
the mountebanks among the Symbolists follow this will-o’- 
the-wisp except to attract attention or show their virtuosity. 
But Verlaine is always a poet of impulse or instinct, and is 
only just to himself when he asserts? that verse is to him a 
spontaneous expression of feeling, conscious of no literary 
tradition and developing no consecutive thought. Hence 
1 ) | comes his indifference to the consecrated literary usages of 
words. They have not the same meaning for him that they 
would have to a poet of literary training, and yet his ear 
delights in them. As Lemaitre suggests, it is as though he 
had entered the Parnassian Cénacle, had listened to those 
tuneful disciples of art for art, and then had left their com- 
pany “intoxicated by the music of their words, but by their 
music alone.” The same writer concludes his delicate, 
sympathetic, yet searching diagnosis of this morbic spirit 


'Cp. Rimbaud, Traité du verbe, and Brunetiére, Poésie lyrique, ii. 243. 
* Cp. tHuret, L’Enquéte littéraire. 
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with the antithetically balanced judgment: ‘“ Verlaine has 
the senses of a sick man, but the soul of a child, he has a 
naive charm in his unhealthy languor, he is a decadent who 
has in him most of the primitive man”. 

Like Baudelaire and like Banville, Verlaine and the de- 
cadents more or less closely related to him suffer from a 
morbid singularity, the overstimulation of individualism in- 
herited from the bankruptcy of Romanticism. Hence the line 
of their development would naturally be lyric poetry. But 
to those who are anxiously watching the signs in the liter- 
‘ary heavens there seems small promise in this school of any 
permanent advance in the art or mechanism of song. They 
stand for reaction from the coldly formal objectivity of the 
Parnassians and their value to the next generation will 
probably seem to be that they reasserted the rightful place 
in lyric poetry of individuality and idealism. For this they 
will be remembered while their licenses in language and 


rhythm will be sooner forgotten than forgiven. 
B. W. WELLs. 
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No reader of Matthew Arnold’s essays can fail to be im~ 
pressed with a kind of mannerism that protrudes itself 
at almost every turn of the thought. This mannerism 
consists of certain catch phrases on which the critic “ rings 
the changes” until the reader becomes weary. We all re- 
member how Gray “never spoke out”, how Shelley was 
“a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain”, how Heine was “a brave soldier 
of the liberation war of humanity”, and so on through the 
calendar. Now it seems strange that Mr. Arnold did not 
write an essay on Collins, though he thought Gray a greater 
poet; for nowhere could he have found a finer phrase than 
in this suggestive dictum on Collins from the pen of Mr. 
Edmund Gosse: ‘“ He was simply a reed, cut short and 
notched by the great god Pan, for the production of en- 
chanting flute-melodies at intervals, but for all other human 
purposes a vain and empty thing indeed.” What to Mr. 
Arnold’s eye would have described Collins so well as “a 
vain and empty thing”? How aptly would he have ex- 
plained all of Collins’s characteristics — his imprudence, his 
dissipation, his improvidence, his madness, by that one 
phrase! But for our part, we can see how dangerous such 
a method becomes even in the hands of a master. Collins, 
unfortunate as was his life, was not “a vain and empty 
thing ’’ when it comes to poetry, and after all why lay so 
much stress on his life when, as Mr. Swinburne with par- 
donable exaggeration says: ‘He could put more spirit of 
color into a single stroke, more breath of music into a sin- 
gle note, than could all the rest of his generation into all 
the labors of their lives.” 

There is absolutely no personal element in Collins’s 
poems. He left no memorials or letters that have been 
published, save a short one on business, and the only 

[38] 
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portrait we have of him was made when he was fourteen. 
He was not so fortunate as to mirror himself in a number of 
charming letters as did Gray, nor did he have an inquisi- 
tive Boswell to dodge his steps as did his friend Dr. John- 
son, nor has he been so gifted with biographers as was 
Goldsmith. In fact there is no other poet of the gossipy, 
eighteenth century who has so shadowy a personality and 
who can lay so little claim to a share of human interest. 
The record of his life is the saddest, and yet if lacking in 
human interest, can never fail to appeal to human sympathy. 

There was nothing in the ancestry of Collins that prom- 
ised a poet to the family. His father was a respectable hat- 
ter and thrice mayor of Chichester, where the poet was born 
on the Christmas Day of 1721. Like other English youths 
of middle class families, he received a good education, 
going first to school at Chichester and afterwards at Win- 
chester College. Here he was admitted as a scholar in 
1733- The master of Winchester was Dr. Burton, one of 
the most famous teachers of the time, and Collins had as 
schoolmates Joseph Warton and William Whitehead, both 
afterwards poets of no mean order in the eighteenth century 
sense. Collins was at Winchester seven years, but we have 
no means of knowing if it was “a rough and dangerous 
apprenticeship to the world for one so young”, as was the 
case with Sydney Smith a half century later. During the 
time he probably laid the foundation of that intimate know- 
ledge of the classics which shows itself so plainly in his 
poetry. 

He stood first on the Winchester list for any vacancy 
that might occur at New College, Oxford, but un fortunately, 
as had happened to the poet Young some years before, none 
occurred. After all it was not much of a deprivation, if 
New College was then “renowned”, as it was afterwards, 
“for the quantity of port wine consumed by the Fellows”. 
Collins was therefore admitted as a demy or fellow of Mag- 
dalen College in July, 1741. We have the testimony of 
several people that his life at the university was marked by 
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habits of high living and dissipation, and that his work was 
equally distinguished by genius and indolence. An ac- 
quaintance whom he knew afterwards in London explained 
] the case thus, though possibly with an envious purpose: 
“As he brought with him, so the whole turn of his conver- 
sation discovered, too high an opinion of his school ac- 
quisitions, and a sovereign contempt for all academic studies 
and discipline, he never looked with any complacency on 
his situation in the university, but was always complaining 
of the dulness of a college life.” 

Though Collins early blossomed into a poet, he pub- 
lished nothing of importance until his residence at Oxford. 
Here, in 1742, he brought out his “ Persian Eclogues”, 
written \hen he was only seventeen. The more general 
title of “Oriental Eclogues” was afterwards given to this 
poem. In December of the next year appeared the “ Epistle 
to Sir Thomas Hanmer” on his edition of Shakspere. The 
first of these poems was artificial in the highest degree, and 
simply continued the tradition of Pope and his school. Sen- 
suousness of a stilted kind and straining after effect mar this 
first serious attempt, and show that he had not yet thrown 
off the artificial shackles that bound him to the fashionable 
standards of the day. 

The * Epistle to Sir Thomas Hanmer” marks a great 
advance over its predecessor in naturalness and poetic art. 
It is simple in language, dignified in style, appreciative in 
thought. It is a glorification of the ancient and the modern 
drama, and its closing lines contain a just and graceful 
tribute to Shakspere. The melody and finish of the whole 
may be best seen in these lines: 


Where’er we turn, by fancy charmed, we find 

Some sweet illusion of the cheated mind. 
Oft, wild of wing, she calls the soul to rove 

| With humbler nature, in the rural grove; 

Where swains contented own the quiet scene, 

And twilight fairies tread the circled green: 

Dressed by her hand, the woods and valleys smile, 

Anv spring diffusive decks the enchanted isle. 
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But we are still in the age of Pope, for the “ Epistle” is 
written in that eminently correct and singularly hard style 
of versification that had ruled it over English poetry for 
sixty years—the heroic couplet. This form, however, was 
doomed to be deposed from its throne, and the “ winter of 
discontent” in English verse was but a prelude to the 
“ glorious summer’”’ of Gray and Collins. After being im- 
prisoned in dreary and narrow cloisters for half a century, 
English poetry was to be led forth into the beautiful light of 
a new dispensation. 

Collins took his bachelor’s degree on November 18, 
1743, and sometime after suddenly left Oxford. Why he 
did so is not known. Up to this time his life had been un- 
eventful. He had received a fine school and college train- 
ing. His career had not been chequered by want or pri- 
vation. It is true he had acquired a taste for pleasure and 
dissipation, but his friends had not cast him off. His sud- 
den departure from Oxford and subsequent settling in 
London marked a change in his character. He began now 
to show a fatal want of stability and self-reliance that never 
afterwards failed to be displayed, and that probably led to 
his madness. Whether this irresolution was hereditary or 
the result of dissipation at college is not known. 

Previous to his coming to London, Collins had paid a 
visit to his uncle, Lieutenant Colonel Martyn, in Flanders, 
with the evident purpose of entering the army. But his 
uncle considered him “too indolent” for such active ser- 
vice, and Collins returned to London with the intention of 
entering a milder service, that of the church militaht. He 
was recommended for a curacy, but was dissuaded from ac- 
cepting it by a friend, a Mr. Hardman, a wealthy tobacco- 
nist. To us there is something almost amusing in this 
wavering of Collins from one profession to another. We 
can imagine with what a grim spirit the martial uncle told 
the delicate and sensitive poet that he was unfitted for a 
military career, and advised him to seek a much easier 
livelihood in the bosom of the English Church. We can 
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also call up the exhortation of the worthy tobacco dealer 
(did he wish to make a tobacconist of Collins?), whose 
name is so redolent of Bunyan. If we are to judge from 
the subsequent trials of the poet, these exhortations must 
have been composed entirely of words, for we know of no 
pecuniary assistance afforded by Mr. Hardman. Truly his 
deeds did not belie his name! 

Foiled in his attempt to become a Soldier or a preacher, 
Collins settled in London with the resolution to try litera- 
ture. But the London of 1745 was hardly the place for a 
literary man, at least for one like Collins. It was a dark 
day for English literature, especially for poetry. As a 
historian of the times says, “the individual who ‘for gain, 
not glory,’ devoted himself to literature while such a post 
as that of parish dustman or shoeblack remained vacant, 


would have been pronounced by his candid friends a fit and 
proper candidate for Bedlam. . . . Sooner or later he found 
his way to the cocklofts of Drury Lane, or to Grub street, 
near Moorfields, the classic grounds of destitute authors, 
who there eked out an existence so miserable that the very 
names of these localities passed into synonyms for misery 
and hunger.” We know too well how Johnson was just at 
this time prostituting his talents for the sole purpose of 
eking out a living. “The solitude, the pain of heart, the 
distress, the poverty with which he contended, and the 
severe reverses of fortune that he endured, were the com- 
mon lot of all the knights of the pen, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, at this time.” It was a time marked by inap- 
preciation of genius and by the tyranny of booksellers. It 
was also a period of transition in poetry. The reaction 
against the artificiality of the classical school had set in, 
and the literary market was depressed after the brilliant 
successes of Pope. A true criticism, too, was lacking, and 
the reading public seemed to have no standards for esti- 
mating poetry. A single instance will suffice to show this: 
Within two months the public called for two editions of 
Joseph Warton’s “ Poems”, which have long since been as- 
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signed to a merited oblivion. At the same time the im- 
mortal “ Odes ” of Collins had been left unsold on the book- 
sellers’ shelves. 

Into these conditions of society Collins now thrust him- 
self. He was only twenty-three, and he had no well-formed 
plans for the future. He had inherited a little property at 
his mother’s death, in 1744, but this had been disposed of 
and he lived on the proceeds. He was not without friends, 
and one, whose hospitality he experienced, thus speaks of 
his life in London: “He was an acceptable companion 
everywhere, and, among the gentlemen who loved him for 
a genius, I may reckon the Doctors Armstrong, Barrowby, 
and Hill, Messrs. Quin, Garrick, and Foote, who frequently 
took his opinion on their pieces before they were seen by 
the public. He was particularly noticed by the geniuses 
who frequented the Bedford and Slaughter’s coffee houses. 
From his knowledge of Garrick he had the liberty of the 
scenes and green-room, where he made diverting observa- 
tions on the vanity and false consequence of that class of 
people, and his manner of relating them to his particular 
friends was extremely entertaining.” 

His extravagance, which followed him from Oxford, soon 
swallowed up his small fortune, and he became much em- 
barrassed. Just at this juncture Johnson made his ac- 
quaintance, and in his sketch in the Lives of the Poets, 
gives this interesting account of him: 

He now (about 1744) came to London a literary adventurer, and with 
many projects in his head and very little money in his pocket. He designed 
many works, but his great fault was irresolution, or the frequent calls of 
immediate necessity broke his schemes and suffered him to pursue no 
settled purpose. A man doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, 
is not much disposed to abstracted meditatlon, or remote inquiries. He 
published proposals for a History of the Revival of Learning; and I have 
heard him speak with great kindness of Leo the Tenth, and with keen re- 
sentment of his tasteless successor. But probably not a page of his history 
was ever written. He planned several tragedies, but he only planned them. 
He wrote now and then odes and other poems, and did something, however 
little. 


About this time I fell into his company. His appearance was decent 
and manly; his knowledge considerable, his views extensive, his conver- 
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sation elegant, and his disposition cheerful. By degrees I gained his con- 
fidence, and one day was admitted to him when he was immured by a bailiff 
‘that was prowling in the street. On this occasion recourse was had to the 
booksellers, who, on the credit of a translation of Aristotle’s “ Poetics”, 
which he engaged to write with a large commentary, advanced as much 
money as enabled him to escape into the country. He showed me the 
guineas safe in his hand. Soon afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel, left him about two thousand pounds, a sum which Collins 
could scarcely think exhaustible, and which he did not live to exhaust. The 
guineas were then repaid, and the translation neglected. 


There is much obscurity with regard to Collins’s move- 
ments during the year or two following the formation of his 
acquaintance with Johnson, but this passage from a letter 
of Joseph Warton to his brother Thomas tells something : 


You will wonder to see my name in an advertisement next week, so I 
thought I would apprise you of it. The case was this. Collins met me in 
Surrey, at Guildford Races, when I wrote out for him my odes, and he like- 
wise communicated some of his to mé, and being both in very high spirits, 
we took courage, resolved to join our forces, and to publish them im- 
mediately. I flatter myself that I shall lose no honor by this publication, 
because I believe these odes, as they now stand, are infinitely the best things 
Iever wrote. You will see a very pretty one of Collins’s on the Death of 
‘Colonel Ross before Tournay (s/c). 

This last named poem was published, perhaps as a 
forerunner of the joint edition, in Dods/ey’s Museum for 
June 7, 1746. But judging from the reception of this poem 
the shrewd publisher. possibly saw that Collins’s “ Odes” 
would not sell; at least the compact with Warton was 
broken, and on December 20, 1746, Millar, a Strand pub- 
lisher, brought out the little volume of “ Odes on Several 
Descriptive and Allegoric Subjects, by William Collins”. 
‘The suspicions of Dodsley were but too well founded. The 
new work dropped a “ still-born immortal from the press”, 
as Mr. Swinburne aptly says. Very few copies were sold, 
and it is said on good authority that, in a fit of vexation, 
the unhappy author burnt those that remained of the 
edition. 

On December 27, 1746, Gray wrote from Cambridge to 
his friend Wharton: “Have you seen the works of two 
young authors, a Mr. Warton and a Mr. Collins, both writers 
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of Odes? It is odd enough, but each is the half of a con- 
siderable man, and one the counterpart of the other. The. 
first has but little invention, very poetical choice of ex- 
pression, and a good ear. The second, a fine fancy, mod- 
elled upon the antique, a bad ear, great variety of words, 
and images with no choice at all. They both deserve to 
last some years, but will not.” This criticism is interesting 
because it shows how far wrong Gray’s critical instinct 
could go, accurate though it was, and far beyond the age in 
many things. It is also interesting as the only point of per- 
sonal contact between these two great poets, for there is no 
evidence that Collins knew of Gray’s existence or had even 
read any of his poetry. 

This is about the only specific contemporary notice of 
the “ Odes” that has come down to us, but their publication 
is really a landmark in English poetry. They are only 
twelve in number, and their range of subjects is neither 
broad nor attractive. But they are interesting to us in our 
literary history as one of the first examples of the revolt 
against the classical school. They come in the early dawn 
of naturalism in poetry. Looking aside from these mere 
facts, it is not hard to determine their value. Unappreciated 
in their own day, they have come down to us as one of the 
most precious heritages of English song. They have a 
music and a melody that cannot be matched in the Augustan, 
age. They are concise, true to nature, striking in con- 
ception, and matchless in expression. Their rhythm seems 
faultless, and their charm is perennial. There is nothing 
tumid, diffuse, discursive in them. The emotional element 
is strikingly absent, but it was hardly the age for sentiment 
in poetry, Beauty of form was a higher type of art than a 
display of passion, and Collins could not entirely free him- 
self from his environment. They appeal more to the ear 
than to the heart, and their permanent value is mainly de- 
pendent on the exquisite blending of the words and the- 
thought. Mr. T. S. Perry has summed up all criticism on 
them when he says they “have that rare touch of classic 
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beauty which is precision without pedantry, beauty without 
exaggeration, simplicity without commonness”’. 

The best known of the “ Odes”’ is probably that “ writ- 
ten in the beginning of the year 1746”. It is the best ex- 
ample in a few lines of the exquisite melody Collins could 
put into his poetry: 


How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
By all their country’s wishes blessed ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there! 


The most popular of the lyrics are the Ode to Even- 
ing” and “* The Passions”. In the former Collins gives us 
his best portrayal of nature. It is a simple, carefully- 
studied, aptly-colored, delineation of a sober evening scene. 
Mr. Swinburne has compared Collins to “our great con- 
temporary school of French landscape painters. Corot on 
canvas might have signed his ‘Ode to Evening’.”’ It seems 
to our untutored minds rather an innovation to compare 
poetry and painting in this manner, but the comparison is 
not strained or far-fetched. In quiet landscape Corot’s finest 
touch is possibly in “ The Evening Star”. The sky is dark, 
for it is twilight; the trees and foliage are covered as with 
a sombre pall, the whole landscape has a quiet and subdued 
tone, the general effect is that of rest, peace, and sober 
beauty, and, just above the horizon, “in lone splendor hung 
aloft”, is the evening star. When we read the lines of 
Collins and then examine the picture, we cannot help being 
struck with the similarity of the sombre quiet and delicate 
beauty of both. A few stanzas will give a good idea of the 
poem : 
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Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing; 
Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn, 


As oft he rises ’midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum: 
Now teach me, maid composed, 
To breathe some softened strain 


Whose numbers, stealing through the darkening vale, 
May, not unseemly, with its stillness suit, 

As musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial loved return! 


For when thy folding star arising shows 

His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours, and elves 
Who slept in flowers the day, 


And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, lovelier still, 

The pensive pleasures sweet 

Prepare thy shadowy car. 


Then lead, calm votaress, where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallowed pile, 
Or upland follows gray 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 


“The Passions” is too familiar to need more than 
mention. As Mr. Gosse says, it “suffers from the disad- 
vantage of having been made a stock-exercise for elo- 
cutionists in successive generations”’. 

The longest and perhaps the most ambitious ode, “To 
Liberty”, is both finished and eloquent, but it is not so 
faultless in its entirety as some of the shorter lyrics. Of 
the other odes of the volume, perhaps the most pleasing is 
the one “To Simplicity”. The music of this is beautiful, 
and the influence of Milton seems present in every line. 
What could be more like some of the lines in his minor 
poems, particularly the “ Hymn on the Nativity”: 

O thou, by nature taught 
To breathe her genuine thought 

In numbers warmly pure, and sweetly strong; 
Who first, on mountains wild, 


In fancy, loveliest child, 
Thy babe, or pleasure’s, nursed the powers of song! 
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The remainder of Collins’s life is a sad picture of disap- 
pointment and misfortune. After the publication of the 
“Odes” he formed an intimate friendship with the poet 
Thomson, and joined the jovial circle of literary men that 
clustered around and were dependent upon the Prince of 
Wales. But the latter soon withdrew his favors, the circle 
was broken, and worst of all for Collins, Thomson died in 
August, 1748. Collins has left as a memorial of his friend 
that tender and beautiful tribute **Ode on the Death of 
Thomson”, published in 1749. In this year Colonel Mar- 
tyn died and left a small amount to the poet, and this made 
him independent during the rest of his life. He withdrew 
from London to Chichester, and there devoted himself to 
literary study. He gathered a library of scarce and curious 
books, but published nothing at once except the touching 
little * Dirge in Cymbeline ”. 

In the autumn of 1749 Home, the author of the tragedy 
of “ Douglas”, visited England, and Collins made his ac- 
quaintance. This caused the poet’s longest ode. Home 
soon returned to Scotland, and Collins then addressed to 
him the * Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the High- 
lands.” This lyric, while showing a lack of sustained power, 
contains many striking and eloquent passages. Mr. Gosse 
has cited as an example “ the marvelous ninth strophe” : 

Unbounded is thy range; with varied style 
Thy muse may, like those feathery tribes which spring 
From their rude rocks, extend her skirting wing 
Round the moist marge of each cold Hebrid isle, 
To that hoar pile, which still its ruin shows: 
In whose small vaults a pigmy-folk is found, 
Whose bones the delver with the spade upthrows, 
And culls them, wondering, from the hallowed ground! 
Or thither, where, beneath the showery west, 
The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid ; 
Once foes, perhaps, together now they rest, 
No slaves revere them, and no wars invade ; 
Yet frequent now, at midnight’s solemn hour, 
The rifted mounds their yawning cells unfold, 
And forth the monarchs stalk with sovereign power, 


In pageant robes, and wreathed with sheeny gold, " 
And on their twilight tombs erial council hold. 
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This is the last ode of Collins that is preserved, two 
other odes on “ The Music of the Grecian Theatre” and 
“The Bell of Arragon” having been unfortunately lost. 

Collins now occupied himself with collecting materials 
for his “ History of the Revival of Learning ’”’, a project he 
had never abandoned. But the fatal malady that over- 
shadowed the last vears of his life, began now to manifest 
itself. It took first the form of a simple melancholy, ac- 
companied by great bodily weakness. Johnson says it was 
“a deficiency rather of Collins’s vital than of his intellectual 
powers”. He could still keep up his inimitable powers of 
conversation, but a few minutes exhausted him. The inci- 
dents of these last years make a pitiful story, and I shall 
draw the curtain over them with the following quotations 


from three letters of Johnson to Joseph Warton, the first two 


written in 1754 and the last in 1756: 


But how little can we venture to exult in any intellectual powers or 
literary attainments when we consider the condition of poor Collins! I 
knew him a few years ago full of hopes and full of projects, versed in many 
languages, high in fancy and strong in retention. This busy and forcible 
mind is now under the government of those who lately would not have been 
able to comprehend the least and most narrow of its designs. What do you 
hear of him? Are there hopes of his recovery? or is he to pass the remain- 
der of his life in misery and degradation, perhaps with complete conscious- 
ness of his calamity? . . . . Poor dear Collins! Let me know whether 
you think it would give him pleasure if I should write to him. I have often 
been near his state, and therefore have it in great commiseration. 5 
What becomes of poor dear Collins? I wrote him a letter, which he never 
answered. I suppose writing is very troublesome to him. That man is no 
common loss. The moralists all talk of the uncertainty of fortune, and the 
transitoriness of beauty, but it is yet more dreadful to consider that the 
powers of the mind are equally liable to change —that understanding may 
make its appearance and depart — that it may blaze and expire. 


Collins died June 12, 1759, and was buried in Chiches- 
ter Cathedral. A monument to his memory, the exquisite 
workmanship of Flaxman, was afterwards erected there. 
It “represents him, in a lucid interval, musing over the 
open page of the New Testament, while his lyre and one 
of his odes lie neglected on the ground.” 


The eighteenth century opinion of Collins was not very 
D 
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‘exalted, and his contemporaries evidently thought him, 
‘even in poetry, “a vain and empty thing.” Gray’s criticism 
has already been cited, and Dr. Jonnson, who remembered 
him “with kindness,” thus spoke of his poetry: ‘“ His dic- 
tion was often harsh, unskillfully labored, and injudiciously 
selected. He affected the obsolete when it was not worthy 
of revival; and he puts his words out of the common order, 
seeming to think, with some later candidates for fame, that 
not to write prose was certainly to write poetry. Tis lines 
are commonly of slow motion, clogged, and impeded with 
clusters of consonants. As men are often esteemed who 
cannot be loved, so the poetry of Collins may sometimes 
extort praise when it gives little pleasure.” Goldsmith also 
contributed his mite to this contemporary judgment when 
he said in his /ugutry of the Present State of Polite 
Learning: “The neglected author of the ‘Persian Ec- 
logues, which, however inaccurate, excel any in our lan- 
guage, is still alive. Happy if ¢zsensible to our neglect, 
not raging at our ingratitude.” This criticism seems to 
show a clear ignorance of Collins’s best work, his “ Odes,” 
for who nowadays thinks of or reads his stilted Eclogues? 
Cowper’s remark, made in 1784, is the most curious of all 
these delectable bits: “Of whom I did not know that he 
existed until I found him there,” (i. e., in Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets.) No wonder Mr. Gosse spoke of such crit- 
icisms as characteristic expressions “of that wonderful 
eighteenth century through which poor Gray wandered in 
a life-long exile,” and we might add * poor Collins,” too! 

It was left to our own century to revive Collins, and no one 
has better phrased current criticism of him than Mr. Gosse: 
“There are very few poets from whose wheat so little chaff 
has been winnowed as from that of Collins. His entire ex- 
isting work does not extend to much more than fifteen hun- 
dred lines, at least two-thirds of which must live with the 
best poetry of the century.” The reader naturally asks, If 
this be true, why did not Collins, who possessed such a 
wonderful gift of lyric power, write more? Matthew 
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Arnold has answered the same question for Gray,’ and his 
answer will, in part, define Collins’s position. Both of these 
poets fell on an age of prose, and, to quote Arnold’s recur- 
ring phrase, they “never spoke out.” But yet with this 
point of likeness, they differ in one essential particular: 
Gray’s poetical inspiration failed him as he advanced in life, 
and during his last years he wrote comparatively little, and 
that was of no great consequence. With Collins the case 
was different. Up to the time of his madness his poems 
show that “his genius was advancing in precision and del- 
icacy. His “Ode on the Popular Superstitions,” though 
written when he was almost on the verge of madness, con- 
tains some of his best lines, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that, had his lucid moments been prolonged, he would 
have continued to produce more and better poetry. Still, 
the time in which he lived * froze the genial current of his 
soul.” Nothing shows this better than a comparison of him 
with Keats, even if such comparisons are odious. Keats 
fell upon an age of freedom and inspiration, of intellectual 
conflict and reawakened energy, and though he died before 
he had reached the age of twenty-six, he had produced 
enough poetry and of such quality as to place him with En- 
glish poets of the first rank. Collins, however, coming in 
a time indifferent to poetry, wrote but little, though his poet- 
ical life was longer than Keats’s by several years. 

Of all English poets Collins has possibly the narrowest 
range, and it is not hard to determine exactly the character 
and quality of his work. The three main characteristics of 
his poetry are beauty of form, a simple expression of natural 
pictures, and an exact delineation of certain allegorical 
emotions of the human mind. Of the three, he was truest 
to his age in the last, and that characteristic is the least 
pleasing element of his poetry. It was the fashion to put 
into nearly all the poetry of the time these allegorical rep- 


1In his “English Romantic Movement” Dr. W. L. Phelps seems to 
have disposed of Arnold’s famous phrase, though it applies as particularly 
to Collins, who was certainly “ chilled by the public taste of the age.” 
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-resentations, and they tend to mar everything of which they 
are a part. Gray and Collins overload their canvas with 
this indistinct coloring, and it is only when they are free 
from such that they are at their best. The “ Elegy” and 
“ The Bard”, Gray’s best productions, are almost entirely 
free from allegorical machinery, and there is none to speak 
of in the “Ode to Evening”. As regards Collins’s feeling 
for nature, much might be said. Nature, such as Chaucer 
and Milton depicted it, had been wanting in English poetry 
for many years before 1746, and we must give the honor to 
Collins for his anticipation of Wordsworth and the romantic 
school. But Collins was not like Chaucer —an enthusiastic 
poet of nature. We read his beautiful lines, but we miss . 
the “ May morning” and “the daisy” of Chaucer. In fact, 
two poets could hardly be more unlike in writing of nature 
than Chaucer and Collins. Of course, their spheres are 
different: Chaucer is essentially a narrative poet; Collins 
is essentially a lyric poet. Their descriptions of nature are 
therefore rather the ornaments than the basis to their verse. 
Chaucer loved nature for its own sake; Collins seems to 
have loved it for the inspiration it gave him. Chaucer bub- 
bles over with enjoyment at his May morning: Collins looks 
at the landscape coolly and quietly. Chaucer particular- 
izes; Collins generalizes. Chaucer is the exuberant poet; 
Collins is the scientific poet. In a word, Chaucer looks at 
nature from the point of view of a man; Collins looks at it 
from the point of view of an arfésé. . 

Despite Collins’s moderation and calmness, he grows 
eloquent in passages, but this eloquence appeals to the in- 
tellect by the torce of imagery, not to the heart by the force 
of emotion. He never rises into bombast, he never sinks 
into bathos. His poetry is always measured, temperate, 
and well-ordered. He has no sustained flights, and a long 
poem with him would doubtless have been a failure. Su- 
perior to Gray in spontaneous outburst of lyric melody, in- 
ferior to him in the organic development and evolution of 
the ode, Collins is by Gray’s side “a vain and empty thing 
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indeed ’’, when the touchstone of our materialistic age is ap- 
plied to him—* What use”? In the immortal “ Elegy” 
Gray strikes a chord that finds a response in the breast of 
every man, and in those familiar lines he voices sentiments 
that are the experiences of humanity. Has Collins added 
such an element to our spiritual life? Has he taught us any 
new lessons of life and of morality? Candor compels us to 
answer, no; for he has chiselled out his poetical material 
into a beautiful statue that must be looked on and admired, 
but whose polish and finish are its chief characteristics. 


“Tt is marble-pure, but also marble-cold.” 


The limitations of Collins’s genius are thus easily recog- 
nized. While a finished setting was granted him, he was 
deprived of that wide and deep expression of thought and 
feeling that belongs only to the greatest poets. His verse 
has a warmth of coloring unusual to the poetry of his 
time; but his thought lacks warmth of feeling. It im- 
presses, but it fails to move one. Collins was a genius in 
the truest sense of the word, and we can see how narrowly 
he missed the highest success. He was cramped by the 
cold, exact, and uncritical standards of his day, and he evi- 
dently had no incentive but the love of beauty to urge him 
to write. He had no immediate followers, and, with the 
more fortunate but less gifted Gray, he stands as an innova- 
tor in the transition from classicism to naturalism. His life 
is a sad story, but his poetry, scant and limited as it is, has 
that element of beauty whose “loveliness will never pass 
into nothingness.” This poetry may never become popular ; 
but it will be permanent. It is true that it appeals to a lim- 
ited class, “the intellectual few,” but its finish and melody 
will never lack admirers and students. As Mr. Gosse fit- 
tingly says, “It may, perhaps, be allowed to be an almost 
infallible criterion of a man’s taste for the highest forms of 
poetic art to inquire whether he has or has not a genuine 


love for the verses of William Collins.” 
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AMERICUS VESPUCIUS AND THE NAMING 


OF AMERICA.' 


The name of America, as applied to this continent, may 
be considered as irrevocably fixed, but for a very long 
period, and up to the present time, a certain amount of ob- 
loquy has attached to the name of Americus Vespucius, as 
though he had fraudulently and surreptitiously robbed an- 
other greater and better man of the honor and fame to 
which he was legitimately entitled. 

With the recognized claim of Columbus as the first dis- 
coverer of America in 1492, and with the fullest knowledge 
of all the details of his voyages spread broadcast through- 
out Europe at the time, it has always seemed a mystery to 
many how the name of Americus Vespucius should at first 
have been given, and have become permanently attached to 
the whole of the great continent of which clearly he was 
not the discoverer. 

Many writers have not hesitated to ascribe to intrigue, 
falsification, and gross mendacity, a circumstance for 
which they could find no other theory, although so far as 
contemporary evidence exists, there seems no cause for re- 
garding Americus Vespucius as other than an intelligent 
and honorable man, and there is certainly nothing to show 
that he himself had any part in affixing his name to Amer- 
ica other than his having wrttten to a friend an interesting 
account of his own voyages. It is quite important and in- 
teresting, therefore, to ascertain as far as possible how 
America came to be thus named, and to relieve the memory 
of the Florentine navigator of the opprobrium which has so 
long rested upon his name. This we think has been prac- 
tically done by the valuable work of Mr. John Fiske upon 
the Discovery of America (already reviewed in these pages ;). 
but mistaken notions upon the subject are so widespread 


' Discovery of America, by John Fiske; 2 vols. Boston, 1892, 
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that it seems proper to recapitulate in a short article the 
main points bearing upon the question. 

It is very difficult to place ourselves now in the con- 
dition of the inhabitants of Europe in the fifteenth century 
with regard to geographical information. We cannot look 
backward and realize that, although for at least two thousand 
years expeditions and explorations had been made and 
records kept, so that they supposed they knew practically 
all that was to be known as to the earth on which they 
lived, yet the sum of their whole knowledge was that the 
Atlantic lay to the west of them, Asia to the east, frozen 
regions to the north, and a barbarous country south of the 
Mediterranean to unknown limits, all else being supposed to 
be water. No progress in geographical knowledge, except 
some travels in the East, seems to have been made after the 
fall of the Roman Empire. Indeed what was before known 
seems to have been largely forgotten, and at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century the most learned knew but little, 
and the people generally hardly anything outside of their 
own country. The most intelligent cosmographers, because 
of larger opportunities, were the navigators. 

Ptolemy’s early map embraced about all that was known 
even in the fourteenth century. Renewed intercourse with 
the East had given those interested in commerce some idea 
of India and vague ideas of China, known by them as 
Cathay, and of Japan, called Cipango. Travellers had pen- 
etrated China and knew that it was bounded by an ocean 
on the east and by the sea on the south, and that some- 
where beyond lay Cipango. They knew that Asia lay north 
of the equator, and that Africa extended southward towards 
it, how far they knew not. Later on, the Portuguese naviga- 
tors making repeated voyages, timorously creeping along the 
coast, passed the equator, and ascertained the southern limit 
of Africa. The spherical form of the earth had been rec- 
ognized in the days of Ptolemy by the most intelligent and 
learned, but to the common mind the earth was a scroll laid 
out flat, bordered by great seas, unknown and impassable. 
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The problem in view, while Columbus was in Portugal, 
was how most speedily to reach Asia by sea, or that por- 
tion of it which was already known as India. There was no 
doubt entertained but that Africa could be circumnavigated 
and India reached by that route, but that involved an im- 
mensely long voyage. Was there no shorter way? 

Columbus had the main points of the problem clearly 
fixed in his mind. As the earth was a sphere, one 


‘could certainly by going east reach Cathay, and the shores 


of the sea which lay to the east of it. Taking for granted 
that Europe, Asia, and Africa constituted all the spherical 
globe which was not water, the remainder must consist of 
an ocean intervening between Europe and Asia, and wash- 
ing the shores of Europe’s western and Asia’s eastern coast, 
and consequently, if one sailed west long enough he would 
of necessity eventually make the eastern coast of Asia, and 
coasting aldng its southern shore, reach the rich commerce 
of India. 

The circumference of the earth at the equator had been 
variously computed at from 20,000 to 28,000 miles. Asia 
was supposed to extend much further east than it really 
does, and beyond lay Cipango or Japan, several hundred 
miles in width. Calculating upon the length of a line 
drawn around the globe at the twenty-fifth parallel, Colum- 
bus figured down the distance between the Canary Islands 
and the island of Cipango at about 2,500 miles. With this 
conception of the distance from the Canary Islands to the 
Asiatic shores in his mind, he was quite prepared to under- 
take an expedition which should have as its specific pur- 
pose the reaching of the orient by a much shorter route than 
around Africa. It was no scheme of mere discovery that 
animated Columbus in his efforts to carry out his projected 
voyage. It was the practical, commercial design of open- 
ing up trade with the rich countries of the East. 

'lad he known that 12,000 miles lay between the shores 
of Portugal and Japan, he would probably never have con- 
sidered the expedition as practicable, but on a basis of a 
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voyage of not over 3,000 miles, occupying at the most per- 
haps two or three months, the reaching of Cipango and 
Cathay was clearly feasible. Fortunately, his honest mis- 
calculation of the distance to be traversed enabled him to 
give assurances of success, which, if he had known the 
truth, he would not have felt. 

Encouraged and equipped on this theory of reaching 
the East in a reasonable time, he boldly set sail with his 
little ships and little company, and when he came to the 
Bahama group at San Salvador he believed he had verified 
his expectations and had reached Asiatic shores. The other 
three voyages subsequently accomplished by him were made 
under the same continued illusion, that the lands he saw were 
upon the eastern shores of Asia. Of course neither Colum- 
bus nor any one else thought of attaching his name to the 
oldest known portion of the earth, and while various names 
were given to the islands and headlands discovered, all the 
region which had been reached was embraced in the gen- 
eral name of “ The Indies”. 

Columbus indeed died without knowing that America 
was not Asia. His first voyage, in 1492, included the discov- 
ery of the Bahama Islands, Cuba, and Hispaniola (Hayti), 
which he thought was Cipango. His second voyage led 
him among the Caribbean Islands to Jamaica, and along the 
southern coast of Cuba to within a hundred miles of its 
western extremity, and confirmed him in his belief that he 
was on the shores of Cathay and farther India. His third 
voyage, in 1498, reached the island of Trinidad, and he saw 
the coast of South America near the mouth of the Ori- 
noco. His fourth voyage, 1502, carried him to Honduras, 
but he still thought he was upon the coasts of China. Coast- 
ing along the shores of Central America nearly to Darien, 
and returning to Hispaniola, he was wrecked on the coast 
of Jamaica, and after many hardships returned to Spain, 


where he died, in 1506, without having attained any defi- 


nite knowledge of what countries he had visited. 
If we take a modern atlas and leave on it only the 
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small area visited by Columbus, and eliminate the rest, it 
will leave but a comparatively small group of islands and a 
few, hundred miles of coast line as the actual results of the 
four voyages made by Columbus to the Indies. 

Let us now turn to Americus Vespucius, the Florentine 
navigator. He was well educated, of a good family, and 
had devoted many years to the study of cosmography. He 
was a skillful pilot and navigator, but was not in command 
of any of the four voyages made by him to America. His 
first voyage, 1498, was to the Gulf of Mexico and appar- 
ently around Florida, to some point along the coast of 
Florida or Georgia, and thence to Spain, touching at 
the Bermudas. His second voyage, 1499, reached some 
point on the coast of Brazil, extending to Paria and Mara- 
caibo. His third voyage was to the Brazilian coast, extend- 
ing from 5° to 34° south of the equator, being the longest 
exploration of the coast line of America hitherto accom- 
plished. His fourth voyage was to the coast in the vicinity 
of Darien. 

In 1503 Americus wrote to Lorenzo de’ Medici giving 
an account of his voyage and exploration of the coasts of 
Brazil, speaking of that country as a new world, because, 
he says, our ancestors had no knowledge of it, and averring 
that the ancients had no idea of any country south of the 
equator, but that his voyage had proved the existence of a 
continent there, well inhabited, etc. This disproved the idea 
of South America at least being Cathay or India, or indeed 
any part of Asia. It was literally a new and unknown world. 
In 1504 a Latin version of this letter was published. It was 
greatly sought after,and eleven Latin editions and eight Ger- 
man versions of it were published within two years. Maps 
began to be constructed, and on one of the first Brazil was. 
called the Land of the Holy Cross, then Novus Mundus,. 
and Quarta Pars. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we are not surprised to find 
in a book compiled by Waldseemiiller in 1507, to which this. 
letter of Americus was appended, the following important 
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passage: ‘But now these parts have been more exten- — 


sively explored, and another fourth part has been discov- 
ered by Americus Vespucius (as will appear in what fol- 
lows): wherefore I do not see what is rightly to hincer us. 
from calling it Amerige or America, i. e., the land of Amer- 
icus, after its discoverer, Americus, a man of sagacious 
mind, since both Europe and Asia have got their names. 


‘from women. Its situation and the manners and customs 


of its people will be clearly understood from the twice two. 
voyages of Americus which follow.” ' 

This is the first suggestion known of applying the name. 
America to this continent, and this suggestion referred dis- 
tinctly to Brazil, or South America, which were regarded 
as entirely distinct from the countries which Columbus had 
discovered. On a map attached to a later edition of the. 
same book Brazil was marked as /erra incognita, and on a 
globe made at Nuremburg about 1520, the inscription is. 
found on that part of South America between 10° and 20° 
south latitude “ America or Brazilia or land of the Parro- 
quets”.” 

Cabral, the eminent Portuguese navigator, in 1500, hav-. 
ing in view only the reaching of India by the circumnavi- 
gation of Africa, and going to the westward of his course,. 
unintentionally came upon the coast of Brazil, and gave to 
the lands he saw the name of Vera Cruz, soon changed to. 
Santa Cruz. The point where he landed was 16° 30’ south 
latitude. Americus Vespucius, in 1501, reached the coast 
of South America at Cape San Roque, 5° south latitude, 
and coasted south beyond Rio Janeiro before returning to 
Spain, and it was the account he gave of the discovery of so 
large a region, which could only be part of a great conti- 
nent, and which was so great an enlargement of geographi- 
cal knowledge that naturally associated his name with the 
new and great discovery. The earliest known map on 
which the name of America is marked is attributed to Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, about 1514. In this we find a large conti- 
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nent, lying mostly south of the equator, which has the name 


“America” on it. It was not until about 1540 that America 


had been sufficiently circumnavigated to establish the fact 
that it was a distinct continent. On a map made by Merca- 
tor in 1541 both North and South America are distinctly 
outlined, and the name America placed “ Ame” on North 
and “rica” on South America. Americus Vespucius died 


in 1512, but it appears that his name was not attached to ~ 


any known map of America earlier than 1514, and then only 
to the central portion of South America, and it was not 
until 1541, twenty-nine years after his death, that the name 
America was attached to the whole continent. 

His widely published letter to Lorenzo de’ Medici, de- 
scribing the newly-discovered region which he had visited 
south of the equator, no doubt associated his name with the 
new world, so large a part of which he was the first to 
visit, but certainly there can be no ground of censure upon 
the great navigator for this. Nor is it, in fact, of much im- 
portance. The matured judgment of the world, with a full 
knowledge of Icelandic voyages, and the successive steps 
which brought to Europeans a knowledge of the existence 
and extent of a previously unknown continent has given 
to Columbus the fame to which he is justly entitled as the 
projector and master mind that carried theory into prac- 
tical and bold action, and demonstrated the existence of 
lands to be reached by a courageous voyage towards the 
setting sun. Columbus is rightly recognized as the discov- 
erer of America, and it matters not if another’s name has 
been given to this continent, so long as the rightful claim of 
Columbus is so fully and everywhere recognized. 

Those were days of great achievements in the work of 
opening up a larger knowledge of our habitable earth. Bar- 
tholomew Diaz, in 1486, passed around the Cape of Good 
Hope and some distance up the eastern coast of Africa and 
returned, after a voyage of over thirteen hundred miles, a 
wonderful exploit for that day. De Gama, in 1497, made a 
voyage from Lisbon to Hindostan, returning in 1499. Cab- 
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ral, in 1497, discovered the coast of South America to the 
south of the equator, but, being so far east, it was not 
supposed to have any connection with the countries dis- 
covered by Columbus. Americus Vespucius completed the 
discovery of a large part of the eastern coast of South Amer- 
ica in 1501. Balboa first discovered the Pacific ocean from 
the heights of Panama in 1506, and Magellan, in 1509, dis- 
covered and passed through the straits of Magellan, and 
sailed, more than five thousand miles, to the Phillippine 
Islands, near the coast of China. These were all great 
achievements, and the world justly commemorates these 
great names, for it is no disparagement to the fame of 
Columbus to give due meed of praise to his contemporaries. 
Among these Americus Vespucius, the Florentine, Cos- 
mographer and Pilot Major of Spain, deserves recognition, 
and no opprobrium should rest upon his memory because 
his name has been accidentally attached to a continent, 
oi which he was so greatly instrumental in discovering and 
making known, 
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THE RELATIONS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


The immense strides made in productive development in 
the past hundred years have rendered the problem of the 
rights and duties of the wage-earner and his employer com- 
plex and difficult. The industrial conditions of Adam Smith’s 
period were simple in character. No such corporations con- 
trolled manufacturing energies like those of the present day. 


The skill of the artisan in his special trade was the legacy of 


his ancestry, and was generally of a secret character, each 
family having its special patterns and methods, which were 
guarded with jealous care. Conditions similar to this still 
exist among the skilled weavers of France and the lace- 
makers of Belgium, but the industrial organization of the 
greater part of the world has wonderfully changed. 

Improvement in means of transportation has been one 
of the most potent factors in overturning the old order of 
things. When we consider that the whole world is in 
cheaper and closer communication to-day than were the 
different States of the American Union one hundred years 
ago, we appreciate the advantages given to productive 
energies by the new markets thus opened. Adam Smith, 
for example, told the English farmers that they need never 
fear the competition of Irish grain, for the cost of transpor- 
tation would prevent its importation. Now California wheat 
is sold daily in London, and, unless we stop to think, we 
find nothing remarkable in the fact. 

A century ago famines were of as frequent occurrence 
even in England as they are now in Russia. But the rail- 
road systems and steamship lines have made such extreme 
scarcity now well nigh impossible. Invention has dis- 
placed rude primitive machinery, and yet this has been done 
without permanent suffering to the laboring classes. Where 
one employment has been destroyed by machinery, ten 
others have been created. The cheapening of products has 
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caused greater consumption, and a larger proportion of the 
human family are now engaged in productive enterprises 
than ever before. Statistics also show a general improve- 
ment in the conditions of existence. 

The average workingman in England, previous to 1760, 
could purchase only two-thirds of a peck of wheat with the 
wages of a day’s labor. Since that time his income has 
more than doubled while the prices of the most important 
necessaries of life have fallen by nearly one-half. Espe- 
cially in the last half century have great changes been 
wrought. Constantly imcreasing proportions of capital and 
labor have been devoted to the manufacturing branches of 
production, and the factory system essentially adapted to 
these industries is the result of this tendency. Production 
under one management on a large scale has the advantage of 
an increasing return for the application of additional capital, 
whereas in agriculture a constantly lessening proportional 
product is obtained, according as the cultivation is intensified, 
The great combinations of capital and the large employ- 
ments of labor have therefore taken place in the former pur- 
suits, and individualistic competition is being gradually elim- 
inated in them by ever increasing coéperation. The result 
has been the building up of a society very different in as- 
pect from that from which the earlier economists deduced 
their laws of wages. They had studied the conditions of 
society existing in France before the Revolution, and their 
economic theories were consequently narrow in the extreme. 
They assumed that the rates of profits and wages were fixed 
by a “natural” law. As Turgot expressed it: ‘In every oc- 
cupation it does come to pass that the wages of the artisan 
are limited to that which is necessary to procure him a sub- 
sisience,” or, in other words, are fixed at the starvation 
limit. The reasonings of this school much influenced Adam 
Smith, but he perceived that in England this “natural” 
rate was much above the actual cost of living, and there- 
fore he propounded the humanistic doctrine that a high rate 
of wages “increases the industry of the common people.” 
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David Ricardo and J. S. Mill were both inclined to hold 
to what the German school of economists speak of as the 
“iron” or “brazen”? law of wages. Mill fully developed. 
what is known as the “ Wage-fund theory”, and it is chiefly 
: over his exposition that the controversy on that subject has 
i been carried on. “ Wages”, he says, “depend mainly upon 
i the proportion between population and capital”, or, as he 
explains it subsequently, between “the number of the labor- 
ing class who work for hire and the aggregate of what may 
be called the wages-fund which consists of that part of cir- 
culating capital which is expended in the direct hire of 


labor”. 
This seemed a very simple solution of an extremely con- 


crete and complex problem, and in accordance with it his 
suggestions as to the causes of the degradation, and his 
plans for the amelioration:of the condition of the lower 
classes, recognized the Malthusian theory of population. Al- 
though this line of thought still retains a place in the works 

of some of the most widely studied and respected authori- : 
ties, it has nevertheless been very vigorously and success- 
fully attacked. The law has been shown to be faulty in its 
application to so many of the phenomena of the relations 
between capital and labor, that the tendency of the more 
recent authorities has been to discard it entirely. 

Of modern economists General Francis A. Walker espe- 
cially has been unremitting in his attacks on the old doc- 
trine, and in controverting it, he and others have been led 
to an opposite extreme. He claims that wages are not al- 
ways even paid out of capital, although they are generally 
advanced by it. “They are finally,” he says, “ paid out of 
the product. He [the employer] purchases labor, not be- 
cause he wishes to keep it employed, but as the means to 
the production of wealth”. The employer expects and 
takes a risk of the profits of the transaction. It is on this 
risk that he determines what wages he can pay. Perfect 
competition will assure that this shall be a just amount. If 
one employer refuses to pay according to the output, an- 
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other will supplant him, who will give labor its proper share.. 
With no restriction, labor will, by this theory, receive as: 
nearly as possible the residue of the product, after rent, 
profits, and interest have been deducted. Any improvement 
in the methods of production will thus benefit the working- 
man alone, as it cannot affect the other shares in production 
on account of their competition'with one another. There is 
much that is true in these views, and so the old theory came 
to be considered erroneous. Even Mill, influenced by the 
criticism he received, especially by that of William Thorn- 
ton, was led to make a recantation of his views on wages. 
The pendulum of opinion, however, has recently beer 
swinging back, and it is now held that while the wage-fund 
theory was faulty in many particulars, it nevertheless con- 
tained truths which are necessary to the understanding of 
the wages question. Professor Marshall, in particular, has 
done much to clear the mists that surround the subject. He 
shows wherein Mill was more nearly right than he himself 
imagined. He tells us that the question whether the so- 
called wage-fund theory is true or false, is in a great measure 
a question of words. And further: ‘“The*supply of capital 
and the supply of labor, the price of the use of capital or 
the rate of interest, and the price of the use of labor or the 
rate of earnings, the marginal efficiency of auxiliary capital 
and that of labor, supported by wage capital, and lastly the 
relative amounts of auxiliary and of wage capital—all these 
elements, mutually determine one another.” He shows that 
the attacks on the doctrines of Ricardo and Mill have been 
caused rather by a vulgar adaptation of their theories, due 
to the careless wording, especially of Ricardo, than to any 
great faults in reasoning. In fact, the old theory, while 
very narrow in its conceptions, is a more correct analysis of 
the causes determining rates of wages than any that has 
subsequently been advanced. We conclude, therefore, that 
by an elimination of what is evidently false in the wage- 
fund theory, and an adaptation of what is true in the at- 


tacks upon it, we can probably make a near approach to the 
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truth about one of the most difficult problems in the whole 


_ range of economic studies. 


To meet the necessities or satisfy the caprices of the 
world, certain products must be consumed and replaced by 
others or changed into new forms. That which labor uses, 
or upon which labor subsists during the process, is the fruit 
of its own previous application. It is a savings from its 
products, owing either to the abstinence of the workingman 
or to his willingness to wait, or defer his enjoyment to some 
future time. In the words of J. B. Say; ‘Capital in its 
broadest sense is an accumulation of values withdrawn from 
unproductive consumption.” The distinctions drawn be- 
tween “masses”? and “classes’’—Jlabor and capital, are 
thus seen to be strained and without foundation in fact. 
These two great factors of production are thoroughly depend- 
ent the one on the other, being indispensable auxiliaries. 
Labor is inert and helpless without an advance from capital 
to sustain life during the period of production, and capital 
not only owes its existence to the savings from laber, but 
also depends for its perpetuation upon the continuance of 
the harmony of relationship. Any assumed antagonism be- 
tween these two interests is false in idea, and when un- 
natural relations are actually produced, a decrease of the 
national wealth and congestion of its distribution inevitably 
results. A great mistake is made by certain writers who 
assume that workingmen who join together and produce 
without the intervention of an employer, have disproved the 
theory that capital is netessary to labor? Proudhon, for 
example, says: “Here are workmen |tailors| who deny 
altogether this saying of the old economists ‘ no capital no 
labor’, a saying whict, if true, would condemn to slavery a 
numberless class of laborers who have no capital whatever.” 
But have they no capital? Charles Coquelin showed the 
falsity of the assertion as follows: ‘“ Have they perchance 
discovered how to sew without needles, to cut cloth without 
scissors? They probably have not been able to do without 
a shop and a press-board. Now these are their capital... . 
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Further, they have been satisfied to work on cloth, that is to 
say, on capital, which did not belong to them, but was fur- 
nished by others.” 

The combination of these laborers without an employer 
affects only the intermediate distance between the producer 
and consumer, but does not change the relationship between’ 
capital and labor. The entrepreneur class had its origin 
from the fact that production under the management of ex- 
perienced employers on a large scale yields a greater return 
in proportion to the labor expended, than was obtained from 
the old decentralized methods 

What law, then, do our conclusions lead us to believe 
determines the compensation of the laborer, and how can 
his condition be improved? It was seen that according to 
the wage-fund theory, the average rate of wages was fixed 
by a mathematical calculation, having given as a dividend 
the amount of capital offering itself to the needs of pro- 
duction, and as a divisor the number of workingmen suc- 
cessful in the competition for employment. The opponents 
of this theory advance the equally extreme view that wages 
depend entirely on the value of the product, labor having 
solely that end in view, and that rent, profits, and interest are 
fixed by competition and approach a minimum, labor en- 
joying the residual portion, after these have been deducted. 

These theories both contain some truth. The remunera- 
tion of labor, while strictly speaking, paid out of capital, is 
actually only an advance on the risk of the expected 
product, and is in effect the ne? recetfts, or discounted value 
of the laborer’s share. But, nevertheless, the number of 
laborers employed depends on capital, as there would be no 
production without that factor. Thus both present capital 
and the ultimately expected product affect the number of 
laborers and their wages. 

But another influence is also at work. It is a mistaken 
view that the wages of the laborer are not influenced by 
competition. The number of laborers applying for work is 
a very important element in determining the rates of wages 
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paid. Scarcity of laborers in any employment causes a 
higher rate of wages to be paid, and the reverse is true, on 
the other hand, in case a surplus of workmen compete for 
each job. 


The theory that any increase in earnings is for the ben-. 


efit of labor alone, to the exclusion of rent, profits, and in- 
terest, is contrary to all the history of production. Labor 
should, however, get its share of this increment, and such 
is the case, except when the competition of capitalist classes 
is not perfect, on account of restrictive interferences. 

This is, of course, only the broadest outline of the theory 
of wages, and there are many other important influences 
which have not been mentioned. Such, for instance, as the 
character of the employment, the demand for the product, 
and the efficiency of the workingmen. The latter influence 
especially affects wages very much. Profits are dependent 
both on amount and rapidity of production. Therefore cap- 
ital is encouraged to advance increased wages, if thereby 
greater efficiency is secured and the output is enlarged. 
For it is not a matter of indifference to the employer 
whether he hires few or many people to do a piece of work, 
even if his total expenditure for wages is the same. As 
Marshall says: ‘Those workers who earn most in a week 
when paid at a given rate for the work are those who are 
cheapest to their employers (and ultimately to the com- 
munity, unless indeed they overstrain themselves and work 
themselves out prematurely), for they use only the same 
amount of fixed capital as their slower fellow-workers, and 
since they turn out more work, each part of it has to bear a 
less charge on this account.” 

Higher wages are generally an evidence of successful 
employers, as the spur put on labor by these largesses, and 
the resulting better condition of the workingmen, usually 
causes such an increase in general capability and conse- 
quent enlarged product, as fully to repay the employer for 
the additional outlay advanced. 


The increase of wages would be of benefit to all classes, 
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just so far.as by enhanced efficiency the product would be 
increased proportionately. There would, of course, be a 
certain margin beyond which wages could not be raised, 
‘except to the prejudice of other factors, and in the end of 
the wage-earner. Also, on the same principle, to shorten 
the hours of labor below a certain minimum would have a 
like result. The working of the eight hour law in England 
has shown that the longer period of rest tends to increase 
the general efficiency, and that the product has actually 
been enlarged on account of it, but it is very doubtful if 
any further reduction of the working time could be made 
‘without loss. 

These are matters of minor interest, however, and do 
not affect the general consideration of the problem. The 
results we have seen show that wages are fixed by the 
amount of capital offering itself, the number of wage-earners 
seeking employment, and the value of the final product. 
Hence we infer that combinations of workingmen to fix 
their remuneration cannot be effective for any length of 
time. If they succeed in obtaining more than their natural 
share of the product, they are appropriating a part of that 
belonging to the other factors of production, and if their 
combination is so powerful that competition of other labor- 
ers cannot break it, then the result will be a sapping of the 
stores of wealth which give labor its employment, and pro- 
duction will finally cease. Then, too, as permanence of 
work must always be considered in determining the actual 
rate of wages, any influence, even though it may cause in- 
‘creased money wages for a time, which endangers the con- 
tinuance of the employment, is likely to be of final detriment 
‘to the laboring classes. 

The financial depression of recent years has much re- 
‘duced the value of all commodities, and consequently many 
workingmen have been thrown out of employment, and a 
great unrest and discontent exists. Those who are struggling 
with difficulties in the battle of life are much tempted to- 
blame the organization of society for all their anxieties and 
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troubles. Some of these are veritable sufferers, but there 
are also sham workmen, the soured and envious, with no 
place in life, who think themselves misunderstood. “These 
go about,” says Odler, a Swiss writer, “scattering every- 
where the evil seed of false ideas, of sophism, and of econom- 


ical errors among workingmen where instruction is wanting 


to answer and refute them.’ They displease the working- 
man with his lot by telling him that while his labor goes to 
enrich the possessor of wrongly-acquired capital, he con- 
tinues to grovel in poverty. Superficial observation seems 
to justify these criticisms, and dissatisfaction and rebellion 
against the present conditions, are not difficult to arouse. 
Yet the laboring man, barring the recert stringency, is 
better off in this period than ever before ni the history of 
the world. 

The figures of the United States Senate report on prices 
and wages show this to be true. The following table, made 
up from that report, gives the relative average prices and 
rates of wages for each tenth year of the last fifty. The 
year 1860 is taken as normal, and the comparisons are 
made with it: 


Prices of 223 articles Average wages Relative con- 


compared with compared with dition compared 
1860— %. 1860— %. with 1860—%. 
102.3 92.7 90.6 
100 100 100 
ea 142.3 133-7 93-9 
106.9 141.5 132.3 
SSS 92.3 158.9 172.1 


It is thus seen that the only decade since 1840 in which 
the workingman’s condition has not been improved, is 
that between 1860 and 1870. Strange to say, the greatest 
increase of nominal money wages took place then, although 
the real wages on account of the greater advance in prices, 
were actually reduced. But in every other decade there 
was a net increase of wages, so that in 1890 the average 
laborer was two and one-half times as well off as the one of 
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1840, and one and three-fourths times as well off as the one 
of 1860. This is not the result of protective legislation. 
The greatest effect of this system was felt between 1860 
and 1870, and as is seen, although it succeeded in greatly 
increasing the nominal rate of wages, it actually decreased 
the amount of food, clothing, and other necessaries which 
labor could buy. In fact, instead of restrictive duties being 
a benefit to the wage-earner, as is so often asserted, they 
are the most insidious evils against which he has to contend. 

To labor, as was shown, is due a share of the increased 
product ..caused..by improved methods, inventions, and 
greater skill in workmanship. In a system of perfect com- 
petition among the owners of capital, the employers of 
labor, the lenders of money, and the wage-earning classes, 
the increased product will be divided in just proportion 
among the different factors and all the classes will be bet- 
tered. But prohibitions to commerce or checks of any sort 
upon it, interfere with the necessary competitive forces, and 
capital freed from these influences, by which it is ordinarily 
restrained, will not hesitate to assume more than its right- 


ful proportion. The protection is thus entirely to the capi- 


talist class, and the increment due to improved methods is 
wholly absorbed by it instead of also benefitting the labor- 
ing man. Gigantic combinations are easily formed by 
those whose interests are similar, and the consumers and 
wage-earners are the sufferers. Herein lies the root of the 
evil which threatens labor. Any restriction of the compe- 
tition of the capitalists or the employing classes, results in 
depriving the laboring man of the larger share of the pro- 
duct he would otherwise have obtained. There is no re- 
dress for him. It does no good to strike and destroy prop- 
erty ; by doing this he but makes the evil worse. No mat- 
ter how soulless this capital may be, he must depend on it 
for his existence. The relationship between the two factors 
is as close as possible, but with capital protected and in 
combination, labor is powerless. How shal] the pressure be 
relieved? There is no way but by the removal of restrict- 
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ive influences. Let trade take its own course, then compe- 
tition will become perfect and capital will not be able to de- 
mand more than its share of the product. 

But while combinations of capital are selfish and bad, 
the labor unions of the present day are equally dangerous 
to the general welfare. Some of these are so powerful that 
they exert an even greater influence on the rates of wages 
than the trusts of capital are able to do. They are gener- 
ally controlled by ignorant men who attempt to do by force 
that for which reason offers no excuse. By their insur- 
rections against the existing: conditions they are not only a 
source of injury to themselves, but also a menace to the 
community. In a period of. reaction and depression the 
laboring man must realize that, as his wages are the dis- 
counted value of the product, he must submit to reductions 
in them in proportion as prices are reduced. A labor union 
which refuses to accede to this is destroying capital which 


is necessary to continue their employment. 
G. F. Miron. 
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FITZGERALD'S LETTERS TO FANNY KEMBLE:' 


It is late in the day to be praising Edward FitzGerald, 
either as a man or as a writer, but the appearance of this 
volume containing one hundred and fourteen of his letters 
to the celebrated Mrs. Kemble, calls for more than a per- 
functory notice. It is true that nine of them have appeared 
in whole or in part in Mr. Wright’s three volume edition of 
the “ Letters and Literary Remains of Edward FitzGerald” 
(1889), and that eighty-five had been published in Zhe 
Temple Bar Magazine, so that little of the volume can be 
said to be, strictly speaking, fresh material for judging or 
rather enjoying —for who would judge?—the translator 
of Omar Khayyam. Still, these letters cover so, well the 
last twelve years of FitzGerald’s life, and are so uniform 
in scope and spirit, that one cannot help feeling a personal 
gratitude to the editor who has now gathered them into a 
compact and handy volume. Mr. Aldis Wright has won a 
deserved fame as a scholarly editor of Shakspere, but we may 
be sure that he duly appreciates the gratitude that many 
readers must have shown him as the editor and friend of 
Edward FitzGerald. 

In his preface to the * Letters and Literary Remains,” 
Mr. Wright stated that in his judgment it would be wise 
not to attempt any detailed sketch of so uneventful a life as 
that of FitzGerald and that therefore he would simply print 
a volume of selected letters, and let those who cared to do 
so learn to know and love the man through them. The re- 
sult has justified the editor's conclusions, and he has since 
had occasion to give us the letters, apart from the works, 
in two volumes uniform with that under review. In 
view of this fact we shall perhaps be justified in referring 


' Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 1871-1883; edited 
by William Aldis Wright. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 
1895; 12mo. pp. viii., 261. 
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our readers to the letters themselves for any details that 
they may wish to gather about a man whom every lover of 
good literature and good men should learn to know, beyond 
the bare facts that his life extended from 1809 to 1883, and 
was passed mainly in leisured retirement, shared with books. 
and the sea, that he was known and loved by some of the. 
most noted men of his time, among them the Tennyson 
brothers, Carlyle, Thackeray, Spedding, and our two Amer- 
icans, Lowell and C. E. Norton, and that he won a dis- 
tinguished name himself as the translator or rather inter- 
preter of Aischylus, Calderon, and Omar.Khayyam. In 
this last capacity it can hardly be denied that FitzGerald 
made himself a name that will live, but to make a name 
that will live is not nearly so great an achievement as to- 
make one’s self live, and this FitzGerald has unintention- 
ally done through his letters. Himself the most retiring of 
mortals except to his intimate friends, he is now known to: 
us far better than most of his great contemporaries. Known 
to us down to his smallest whims and prejudices, but known 
to us in a way that not even he would have shrunk from — 
known to be loved as one learns to love one’s Cearest 
friends. If any reader is proof against “ Old Fitz,” as 
Thackeray called him, let him be anathema. Not to know 
FitzGerald is pardonable, but to know him and not love 
him is — well, if there be anything worse than to be fit for 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils, it is that. 

The proof of this last proposition cannot of course be 
given in a review, cannot indeed be given at all, nor can 
one establish more successfully FitzGerald’s claim to be 
considered one of the most scholarly and subtle critics that 
our century has produced. But he is this just as surely 
as he is “dear old Fitz,” and it is no unneeded proof of the 
humane side of Alfred Tennyson’s character that he bore 
cheerful testimony to the fact. If an admirer had in his 
life-time culled a body of critical dicta from FitzGerald’s 
correspondence and expected to win the commendation of 
the eccentric genius, he would have been wofully disap- 
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pointed, but if one were to make such a collection now, not 
a few people would return him hearty thanks. We make this. 
statement in full view of the fact that FitzGerald thought 
that Tennyson’s poetry fell off after 1842, that he did not 
rave over Mrs. Browning or George Eliot, that he had the 
audacity to continue to love Scott and Dickens after they 
had been pronounced old-fashioned, and that he act- 
ually found Goethe’s Faust lacking in imagination and in- 
vention. Notwithstanding, or perhaps in consequence of, 
all this we should not mind being’ caled*upon:to defend the 
thesis that, with the exception of Matthew Arnold, Fitz-. 
Gerald had as keen a critical insight as any Englishman 


of his generation. He himself would have said this of 


Spedding, leaving out the qualification, but Tennyson, as we 
have seen, said it of him—and Tennyson was right, as 
right as when in the dedication to “ Tiresias” he wrote 
of FitzGerald’s “ golden Eastern lay: ” 


Than which I know no version done 
In English more divinely well ; 
A planet equal to the sun 
Which cast it, that large infidel, 
Your Omar. 


If the claim that is here made with regard to FitzGer- 
ald’s critical genius be true, it is true because of the very 


same qualities of the man that made him dear to all his. . 


friends, and have won him hosts of admirers among those 
who know him only through his letters. FitzGerald is a 
great critic because of his humane qualities—his love for 
all that is true and beautiful in man or nature or books ; his 


gentleness, his utter unselfishness —in a word, his sympa-. 


thy with his fellows, with their failures and successes. « If,. 
therefore, the reader of FitzGerald comes across some 
curious or bizarre expression of opinion about a man or a 
book, he should be careful not to pass it over with a shrug 
of the shoulders as the expression of the personal prejudice 
of an eccentric old man. FitzGerald’s dictum may not be 
entirely true, but it will be found to be based in all proba- 
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bility on a subtle perception of a lack of proportion or har- 
mony in‘the man or book criticised. For such perception 
a critic must -have’ wide and easy flowing sympathies, and 
these. FitzGerald possessed in ampler measure than any 
modern Englishman that we are acquainted with. In crea- 
tive or structural criticism he did little or nothing, and had 
he attempted it, he would have failed to reach the level of 
excellence attained by many men whose mental and spirit- 
ual qualifications were far below his. But he knew his own 
powers too well to make any such attempt, indeed he never 
set up as a critic at all, but simply went on scattering the 
pearls of his wisdom before men and women, some of whom 
were thoughtful enough to gather and preserve them. But 
a few extracts from the letters before us will attract more 
readers to the Sage of Woodbridge | pace his modest ghost | 
than anything we can possibly write about him. 

Here is a characteristic paragraph with nothing critical 
about it: * Now I am going for a Sail on the famous River 
Deben, to pass by the same fields of green Wheat, Barley, 
Rye, and Beet-root, and come back to the same Dinner. 
Positively the only new thing we have in Woodbridge is a 
Waxen Bust (Lady, of course, ) at the little Hairdresser’s 
opposite. She turns slowly round, to our wonder and de- 
light; I caught the little Barber the other day in the very 
act of winding her up to run her daily Stage of Duty. Well, 
she has not got to answer Letters, as poor Mrs. Kemble 
must do to hers always sincerely. —E. F. G.” [From the 
letter of July 4, 1871; p. 3.] 

If the adherence to the good old fashion of capitalizing 
all the nouns one wishes to, seem at first glance to argue af- 
fectation on the part of the writer, one has but to observe 
the structure of the above sentences and to study their dic- 
tion in order to perceive that no man has ever written racier 
or less affected English than the author of these letters. 
What can be more informal for example than the following, 
and how unexpectedly the humorous turn is brought in! 
«Chorley [H. F. Chorley, the eminent musical critic], too, 
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though an irritable, nervous creature, as his outside ex-- 


pressed, was kind and affectionate to Family and Friend, I 
always heard. But I think the Angels must take care to 
keep in tune when he gets among them.” _[ Letter of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1872; p.9.| 

Equally good is this paragraph about Frederick Tenny- 
son: “I have been having Frederick Tennyson with me 
down here. He has come to England (from Jersey where 
his home now is) partly on Business, and partly to bring 
over a deaf old Gentleman who has discovered the Original 
Mystery of Free-masonry, by means of Spiritualism. The 
Free-masons have for Ages been ignorant, it seems, of the 
very Secret which all their Emblems and Signs refer to ; 
and the question is, if they care enough for their own Mys- 
tery to buy it of this ancient Gentleman. If they do not, 
he will shame them by Publishing it to all the world. Fred- 
erick Tennyson, who has long been a Swedenborgian, a 
Spiritualist, and is now even himself a Medium, is quite 
grand and sincere in this as in all else; with the Faith of a 
Gigantic Child—pathetic and yet humorous to consider and 
consort with.” [Letter of June 6, 1872; p. 14.| 

The subject of the following eulogy could hardly have 
made the “ ancient gentleman” stand out more clearly than 
FitzGerald has done: “I have been sunning myself in 
Dickens—even in his later and very inferior * Mutual 
Friend’ and ‘Great Expectations’ —very inferior to his 
best, but with things better than anyone else’s best, carica- 
ture as they may be. I really must go and worship at Gads- 
hill, as I have worshipped at Abbotsford, though with less 
Reverence, to be sure. But I must look on Dickens as a 
mighty Benefactor to Mankind.” [Letter of August 24, 
1874, p- 48]. 

From Dickens to Alfred Tennyson is for many people a 
long stride, but we need not fear to make FitzGerald take 
it: “When Tennyson was telling me of how the Quarterly 
abused him (humorously, too,) and desirous of knowing 
why one did not care for his later works, etc., I thought that 
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if he had lived an active Life, as Scott and Shakespeare ; or 
even ridden, shot, drunk, and played the Devil, as Byron, 
he would have done much more, and talked about it much 
less. ‘You know’, said Scott to Lockhart, ‘that I don’t 
care a curse about what I write’, and one sees that he did 
not. I don’t believe it was far otherwise with Shakespeare. 
Even old Wordsworth, wrapped up in his Mountain mists, 
and proud as he was, was above all this vain Disquietude ; 
proud, not vain, was he; and that a Great Man (as Dante) 
has some right to be —but not to care what the Coteries 
say. What a Rigmarole!” [Letter of October 24, 1876, 
p- 112]. 

Here is something that our American critics might put 
in their pipes and smoke before they try again to make 
people who have been brought up on Dryden believe that Mr. 
Lowell, with all his admirable qualities, could write an ode. 
FitzGerald has been praising heartily the volume of essays 
entitled “Among my Books”, and he goes on to say: ‘* Mr. 
Lowell’s Ode | For the Fourth of July, 1876] .. . seemed 
to me full of fine Thought; but it wanted Wings. I mean it 
kept too much to one Level, though a high Level, for Lyric 
Poetry, as Ode is supposed to be, both in respect to Thought 
and Metre. Even Wordsworth (least musical of men) 
changed his Flight to better purpose in his Ode to Immor- 
tality. Perhaps, however, Mr. Lowell's subject did not re- 
quire, or admit, such Alternations.” | Letter of December 
12, 1876, pp. 115-116]. So again: ‘Mr. Lowell sent me 
his Three Odes about Liberty, Washington, etc. They 
seemed to me full of fine Thought and in a lofty Strain, but 
wanting Variety both of Mood and Diction for Odes, which 
are supposed to mean things to be chaunted. So I ventured 
to hint to him—Is he an angry man? But he wouldn't 
care, knowing of me only through amiable Mr. Norton, who 
knows me through you. I think 4e must be a very amiable, 
modest man.” [Letter of February 19, 1877, pp. 118-119]. 

But we have poached long enough on Mr. Wright's pre- 
serves. If the reader wishes to learn more of Edward Fitz- 
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Gerald and his dear friends Scott, Cervantes, Mme. de 
Sévigné, and above all George Crabbe, or of his reader 
that eat like a pig and read like a prodigy, of his flowers 
and his lugger, of his recipe for taking a photograph —in 
short, of the lovable man himself, he will at once invest in 
this volume and its two companions, even if he does not try 
to pick up the three handsome octavos of 1889; and he will 
join with us in hoping that Mr. Wright will find that he has 
still enough materials for another volume of this delightful 
correspondence. The present writer would be thankful 
even for a volume of FitzGerald scraps, for though coming 
from a rich table there would be no Dives flavor about 
them. 
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GENERAL THOMAS PINCKNEY." 


The brilliant careers of the two Pinckneys of revolu- 
tionary fame illustrate the life-long intertwining and over-. 
lapping pathways of two brothers, a rare and beautiful 
thing -of which few examples are furnished by history. 
Their education, tasks, aspirations, labors, and fields of 
action are so identical that it is at times difficult to tell where 
the career of the one man ends and that of the other begins. 
Both were born in South Carolina, both were educated in 
England, both became lawyers, both espoused the patriotic 
cause in the times that tried men’s souls, both rose to high 
rank in the army, both served in the diplomatic department 
of the infant republic, both took part in the councils of the 
nation, and both narrowly missed becoming its Chief Ex- 


ecutive. Of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, the elder of 


the brothers by four years, much has been written, but on 
account of some remarkable oversight the world knows but 
little of his younger yet none the less able and successful 
brother, Thomas Pinckney. Possibly this neglect may be 
partly attributable to that lack of interest in their past which 
is so remarkable in the people of the Southern States, and 
partly to the mistaken belief that the career of Thomas 
Pinckney was overshadowed by the splendid talents of 
Charles Cotesworth. Of late years, however, a revived in- 
terest in Southern history is everywhere manifest, and one 
sees the promise of much light ahead on many points which 
are of more than local significance, for the great men of a 
century or more ago belong to the whole nation they served 
so bravely and so well. Their fame is not the exclusive 
heritage of the neighborhood wherein they first saw the 


1Life of General Thomas Pinckney. By his grandson, Reverend Charles. 
Cotesworth§Pinckney, D.D., President of the South Carolina Historical 
Society. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895; 8vo..,. 
PP. 237- 
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light of day. This somewhat tardy attempt to set forth the 
genius and work of Thomas Pinckney is therefore to be 
commended warmly. The fact that his biographer is his 
grandson is, moreover, a forcible reminder of the extreme 
youth of our country. 

But it is to be regretted that with a subject of such un- 
usual interest and with such valuable material at hand, 
Pinckney’s biographer did not produce a more readable 
book. The matter is badly put together; the traditional 
division into chapters ignored, and an index altogether dis- 
pensed with. The proof-reading, too, has been bad or care- 
less, the year 1753, for instance, on page 13 having been 
plainly intended for 1743. These objections are trivial,. 
however, in comparison with the wholly unnecessary and 
inexcusable spirit of sectionalism which pervades the entire 
volume, a spirit to which the Pinckneys of the heroic age 
appear to have been complete strangers, for they were Fed- 
eralists to the core. Notwithstanding these defects, how- 
ever, Dr. Pinckney’s life of his grandfather is not without 
its interest and value, since it contains several hitherto un- 
published letters and is the most detailed account of Pinck- 
ney’s career that has yet appeared. 

Thomas Pinckney was born in 1750 and died in 1828. 
Just where these two events occurred, one is left to conject- 
ure, the author preserving a complete silence on the subject. 
It is reasonable to infer, however, that they both took place 
in South Carolina, in or near Charleston, where the origi- 
nal Pinckney, the grandfather of the subject of this sketch, 
whose name was also Thomas, had settled as far back as 
1692. Thomas Pinckney the elder appears to have been a 
gentleman of independent fortune, who married Mary 
Cotesworth, of Durham, England, and lived in Charlestom 
until his death from yellow fever in the early part of the 
last century. His three surviving sons, Thomas, Charles, 
and William, each became engaged in the public service. 
Thomas, an army officer, cied young; William became 


Commissioner in Equity, while Charles rose to be Chief- 
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Justice. Charles, the father of the revolutionary brothers, 
‘was educated in the old country, where he married Eliza- 
‘beth Lamb, the daughter of Captain Lamb, of London, who 
‘died childless after having accompanied her husband to 
his home in South Carolina. Bred to the bar, Charles 
Pinckney practised his profession with marked success, and 
was successively Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
member of the King’s Council, and Chief-Justice, as already 
mentioned ; but owing to political intrigues abroad, one Peter 
Leigh, head-bailiff of Westminster, having been forced out 
of England, Mr. Pincknéy was deprived of his office, to the 
disgust of everybody, in order to make room for this un- 
worthy successor. Meanwhile Mr. Pinckney married again, 
his second wife being Eliza Lucas, a woman of rare talent 
and loveliness, who bore him three children, Charles Cotes- 
worth, Thomas, and Harriet, all of whom grew up and sur- 
vived their father. Acting in accordance with the custom 
then prevalent among the wealthy planters, Mr. Pinckney 
took his two sons to England in order to educate them. 
This occurred when Thomas was eight years old and 
Charles Cotesworth four years his senior. The boys re- 
mained abroad for a number of years, studying first at 
Westminster school, and subsequently at Oxford and at the 
Temple. Thomas appears to have acquired a decided taste 
for the classics, which he preserved throughout a long and 
active life; but he confined his education neither to Greek 
and Latin nor to the law, for before returning home he had 
learned fencing, riding, and similar accomplishments, and 
in order to study military science had spent an entire year 
at Caen, in Normandy. Thus equipped, he returned to 
South Carolina after an absence of nineteen years, and in 
1774 was admitted to the Charleston bar. The next year 
we find his mother thus writing to her daughter, Mrs. 
Horry, concerning her younger son’s maiden effort in 
court: ‘Your brother is here; he has just stept in from 
court to let me know Tom had spoke for the first time ; they 
had gained the Cause, and Mr. (I forget the Client’s name) 
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presented Tom with a couple of Joes as soon as he had 
done. . . . Tom is come in from court; he don’t seem at 
all satisfied with himself; says he was confused.” 

Reference is made by the biographer to another letter 
apparently from an equally interested representative of the 
fair sex, who declares Pinckney’s black silk gown “ very 
becoming” and his manner “ charming and modest.” 

But the stirring events of the times were soon to put a 
temporary end to the professional ambition of the young 
advocate and enforce upon him the truth that in war the 
laws are silent. For, scarcely six months after his first 
speech in court came the news from Lexington, which fired 
the entire province. This was somewhat remarkable; for 
the relations between South Carolina and the mother 
country had been very close, and indeed the leading men 
of the colony had scarcely anything to complain of. But 
there was little wavering, and the province quickly decided 
to cast in her lot with that of the rest of the country. The 
union was recognized as essential to the preservation of all, 
and in spite of a strong sentiment of loyalty, which at times 
resulted in civil war, nothing could withstand the deep- 
settled determination of those who drew their swords in de- 
fense of what they conceived to be their ancient rights as 
Englishmen. It is none the less remarkable to find that 
men like the Pinckneys, men of wealth and education, who 
had lived the greater part of their lives abroad and had 
everything to gain by adhering to the crown, were among 
the very first to flock to the standard of the patriots. 

The two Pinckneys were at once made captains and as- 
signed to duty. Thomas took part in the Georgia and 
Florida campaigns, helped to defend Charleston during its 
siege, and after the fall of that town joined the army in the 
North. There he met Washington, who ever afterward 
held him in high esteem. Indeed there were many points 
of resemblance between the two men. The end of the war 
found the younger brother a major in the Continental army, 
and the elder a general. 
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In 1787 Thomas Pinckney became Governor of South 
Carolina. This was extremely fortunate for the country at 
large, since his federal proclivities caused him to throw the 
weight of his great influence on the side of the proposed 
national constitution, which was adopted by South Carolina 
largely through the influence of himself and brother. Apart 
from this inestimable service, his record as Governor was 
an excellent one, which is saying a great deal, as the office 
was no sinecure. Indeed, at that particular time, it required 
a vast amount of patience, coolness, tact, and judgment, 
owing to the discontent of those whom the war had impov- 
erished and the constant friction between the Tories and 
their triumphant neighbors. Then, too, the Indians on the 
western border were becoming restless and dangerous ; but 
Pinckney’s wise administration checked crime, brought the 


' Cherokees to terms, and restored good feeling between the 


two factions into which the State had been divided, by treat- 
ing the Tories in a liberal manner and extending to them 
the equal protection of the law. 

But perhaps the most useful services Pinckney rendered 


his country were those he performed while Minister to En-. 


gland and Envoy-Extraordinary to Spain. His English 
mission lasted four years, beginning in 1792 and ending in 
1796, a period when the young republic’s reputation abroad 
was next to nothing. This, no doubt, was owing quite as 
much to the implication of its principles with those of the 
French Revolution as to the natural weakness of the 
country. At all events, England at that time felt suf- 
ficiently strong to impress our citizens into her army and 
navy and to disregard treaty rights generally, and other 
nations assumed an unbearable superciliousness in dealing 
with us. Pinckney, therefore, went to the court of St. 
James at a most unfavorable time, but in spite of the chill- 
ing reception at first accorded him, he gained many friends 
for himself and his country before he left England. Much 
of his time, however, appears to have been taken up with 


listening to complaints of persons who claimed to be Amer-. 
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ican citizens unlawfully deprived of their liberty by the 
British government. The French refugees in London also 
gave him much trouble. They seem to have thought that 


_ because of France’s assistance to us during our Revolution 


every French citizen could draw upon the American gov- 
ernment for any amount he desired. Meanwhile, however, 
the friction between the United States and England became 
so great that Washington felt constrained to send Jay over 
in order to effect a treaty. The special mission of Jay, 
while not relieving Pinckney, resulted in the latter’s tempo- 
rary transfer to Spain, where he scored a triumph by secur- 
ing one of the most advantageous and important treaties 
our government ever entered into. By this Spanish treaty 
the disputed boundary questions were settled, the Missis- 
sippi thrown open to our commerce, and New Orleans prac- 
tically made a port of entry for our vessels. Furthermore, 
this treaty was the occasion for the adoption by the United 
States of the policy it has ever since adhered to of prohibit- 
ing our ambassadors from receiving presents from foreign 
governments. It was Pinckney who asked for a decision of 
the question. While Jay’s treaty was received in America 


‘with a storm of indignation, that of Pinckney was viewed 


as a national victory. 

After his voluntary retirement from the diplomatic ser- 
vice, Pinckney came home and became the Federalist candi- 
date for Vice-President, his name having already been men- 
tioned in connection with that of the presidency. But the 
tide had set in the direction of democracy and the Federal- 


. ists were again and again defeated. 


It was the nomination of Pinckney to the English mis- 
sion that occasioned in 1792 the extraordinary charges of 
John Adams that the Pinckneys were under British in- 
fluence. This accusation was made by Adams in the 
famous letter he addressed to Tench Coxe, who subse- 
quently published it when Adams, as President, had refused 
to appoint him to an office. The publication of this letter 
called forth from Pinckney a demand for an explanation, 
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which Adams made in a somewhat humiliating manner. It 
was this humble retraction of Adams which made Hamilton 
remark: “It is impossible to speak of this transaction in 
terms suitable to its nature without losing sight of the fact 
that Mr. Adams is President of the United States.” 

Pinckney’s subsequent term in Congress as representa- 
tive of the Charleston district was as brief as it was unevent- 
ful, and he retired to his plantation, where he hoped to pass 
the remainder of his days in the quiet life of a planter. 
After a dozen years of this delightful existence, however, 
the war of 1812 recalled him to military service, for not- 
withstanding his adherence to the Federalist party, the dem- 
ocratic President appointed him Major-General and placed 
him in command of the Southern army. His most note- 
worthy experience in that conflict was the part he took in 
the Creek war, which was practically ended by Jackson at 
Fort Mimms. When the war closed, Pinckney returned to 
his home in South Carolina, where he appears to have re- 
mained until his death. A beautiful picture is drawn of his 
home life, which was most exemplary. But while Thomas 
Pinckney’s life and labors, like those of his illustrious brother,. 
were of untold advantage to his State by raising the stand- 
ards of social and political virtue, they were even greater to 
the nation. For neither brother appears ever to have for- 
gotten the true significance of that great struggle for inde- 
pendence wherein they took such conspicuous parts. 

A CAROLINIAN. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF GOD. 


The title of this paper will seem to most people de- 
cidedly pleonastic. All who accept the christian faith, or 
indeed any religion of historic standing, hold to personality 
in the Deity; yet while there have always been those who 
hesitated to admit, or openly denied, conscious self-activity 
in the Ultimate Source of the Cosmos, it is the especial work 
of the sensational philosophy of our day to teach that the 
splendid mechanism of-the world, all the phenomena of 
thought and all the emotions of the heart have their origin 
in a power which is itself incapable of purpose or design, 
of thought or comprehension, of sensation or conscious- 
ness in any form. They do not deny that there is an Ulti- 
mate Power, an original First Cause, and they do not much 
care if one call that power God, though they themselves use 
the word with some degree of scorn. The one thing they 
deny it is personality. This denial is the radical and fatal 
error, as we think, in positivism, agnosticism, skepticism, 
or by what other name this teaching may be known. 

There appeared not long ago a remarkable book, Zhe 
Foundations of Belief; by the Right Honorable Arthur 
James Balfour, which has excited great attention and has: 
brought once more this old question sharply before the 
public. It has been reviewed and criticised by all the lead- 
ing journals in England and this country, and may serve as 
an excuse for presenting this subject to the readers of this 
Review. The name under which Mr. Balfour ranks all 
classes of those who teach that all things proceed from 
“blind causation alone”, is Naturalism, which will be ac- 
cepted by those whose doctrines it is intended to character- 
ize, as a mild euphemism, and with certain qualifications by 
those who are of a different way of thinking. 


} The Foundations of Belief. Being Notes Introductory to the Study 
of Theology. By the Right Honorable Arthur J. Balfour, M.-P. London 
and New York: Lengmans, Green & Co., 1895. 
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The most valuable part of Mr. Balfour’s book is con- 
tained, undoubtedly, in the first four chapters, in which he 
treats, negatively it is true, of Naturalism, and shows in a 
very conclusive and graceful way, its insufficiency to meet 
man’s needs as an ethical, esthetic, and rational being. The 
cogency of his dialetic is undeniable, and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who, of course, recognizes himself as the target of 
Mr. Balfour’s logic, in his reply, which appeared in The 
Fortnightly Review for June, 1895, does not even attempt to 
answer it. We quote Mr. Balfour: 

If on the naturalistic hypothesis the sentiments associated with beauty 
seem like a poor jest played on us by Nature for no apparent purpose, those 
that gather round morality are, so to speak. a deliberate fraud perpetrated 
for a well defined end. The consciousness of freedom, the sense of re- 
sponsibility, the authority of conscience, the beauty of holiness, the admira- 
tion for self devotion, the sympathy with suffering — these and all the train 
of beliefs and feelings from which spring noble deeds and generous am- 
bitions, are sure to be mere devices for securing to societies, if not to indi- 
viduals, some competitive advantage in the struggle for existence. They are 
not worse, but neither are they better than the thousand and one appetites 
and instincts, many of them, as I have said, cruel, and many of them disgust- 
ing, created by similar causes in order to carry out through all organic 
nature the like unprofitable ends; and if we think them better, as in our un- 
reflecting moments we are apt to do, this, on the naturalistic hypothesis, is 
only because some delusion of the kind is necessary in order to induce us to 


perform actions which in themselves can contribute nothing to our personal 
gratification. 


The remaining chapters, while admirable in their way, 
are open to serious adverse criticism. So far as one can 
discover from this work, Mr. Balfour is without a philoso- 
phy. His treatment of transcendental idealism is very 
faulty and inadequate. He apologizes for it, and acknowl- 
edges himself to be unequal to the task of dealing fully with 
so formidable a subject, either in its historical or its meta- 
physical aspects. He goes on in Part Four to give some 
* Suggestions towards a Provisional Philosophy ”’, but as a 
constructive argument it can hardly be called satisfactory. 
We shall not attempt to epitomise it. 

The fundamental inquiry which underlies this whole ar- 
gument, and all arguments which attempt to investigate the 
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‘empirical philosophy is, obviously, the question of the Per- 
sonality of the Ultimate. Are there rational grounds for 
holding, affirmatively, that what Mr. Spencer calls the “ Un- 
conditioned Cause, without beginning, and without end”’, is 
possessed of personality? We feel ourselves compelled to 
that conclusion upon purely scientific grounds, and we shall 
attempt to point out the line of argument which seems to us 
conclusive. 

In the first place, then, what is personality? We 
answer that the essential characteristic of what we call 
person is the power of self-activity— the capacity of self- 
determination. Is there any such factor in the Cosmos as 
we know it? We appeal to the same source of knowledge 
as that relied upon with so much ostentation by the advo- 
cates of Naturalism —experience. If we know anything we 
know by experience that we determine our own activities in 
all cases where there is purposive action. The universal 
‘consciousness of man declares those only to be our own 
proper actions where there is no coercion brought to bear 
upon us from any source whatever. 

It is true that those who deny freedom in man say that 
if we could know all the conspiring causes which bear upon 
us, we should see that our freedom is only.apparent and not 
real; but this is a pure assumption, directly contrary to con- 
sciousness. It is an undeniable fact that we are not con- 
scious of constraint in our personal determinations, and we 
know that they are not the resultants of conspiring causes 
outside of us with the same certainty —nay, with even 
greater certainty than we know that there is an external 
world about us; for the phenomena of the external world 
come to us through the medium of our senses, which are 
often deceived, and this knowledge is a primary deliver- 
ance of the conscious self. Undoubtedly, one is moved 
to particular determinations by motives, though it is quite 
clear that they are not always discoverable in conscious- 
ness, as is shown by the constant declaration that one does 
not know why one did this or the other thing ; but can any. 
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ene honestly declare that the motive which governed his 
action in any case was so strong and so definite in con- 
sciousness that he knew he could not have disregarded it? 
The question here is not whether we are free, as known to 
a hyper-human intelligence, but whether we know our- 
selves to be free with the highest degree of knowledge pos- 
sible to us. To hold that we are ultimately bound by a 
rigid predetermined order does even greater violence to our 
knowledge in consciousness than to hold that there is no ex- 
ternal world, and no phenomena to be construed. This is 
certainty, if there be certainty in the universe; for be it 
carefully borne in mind that no conceivable being, angel 
or arch-angel, however high in the order of the uni- 
verse, could have in the least degree greater certainty. Mr. 
Balfour puts this venerable question in a striking light, as 
follows :. 


The spectacle of all mankind suffering under the delusion that in their 
decisions they are free when, as a matter of fact they are nothing of the 
kind, must certainly appear extremely ludicrous to any superior observer 
were it possible to conceive, on the naturalistic hypothesis, that such ob- 
server should exist; and the comedy could not be otherwise than greatly 
relieved and heightened by the performances of a small sect of philosophers 
who, knowing perfectly well as an abstract truth that freedom is an absurd- 
ity, yet, in moments of balance and deliberation, fall into the vulgar error, 
as if they were savages or idiots. 


One feels like apologising for discussing this question 
to-day after the ages of discussion it has undergone ; but it 
is a crucial point in this controversy with the sensational 
school, which holds, in the words of Herbert Spencer, that 
the universe is “ without conceivable beginning or end, and 
without intelligible purpose”. Accepting then the fact that 
there is a factor of self-activity in the economy of nature, 
experience tells us also that there ii . element of utter in- 
activity as well —that there is not only no power in matter, 
as such —in dead matter, to act in any manner whatever, 
but that it is possessed of an insentient resistance which 
actually sets up an opposition to any change whatever with 


respect to rest of motion. We here encounter the domain 
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of mechanism, set over against the whole world of biologi- 
ca] nature in which the life-factor removes animate nature 
from that which is inert. It is in this inert world that the 
fundamental laws of mechanics, as enunciated by Sir Isaac 
Newton, find their application. 

Now the first of these laws, upon which the other two 
depend, and upon which the whole enormous fabric of 
science depends, is an enunciation of this truth that an inert 
object cannot change its state, either to move when at rest, 
or to come to rest when in motion. It follows necessarily 
that there is no such thing as change in the world, so long 
as it is denied that self-activity is possible. Matter cannot - 
act, for inertia never acts until acted upon. It is a pure re- 
sistance, which is ready at any moment and in any possible 
direction, to oppose any possible change of state. It can- 
not begin an action. It is a stubborn inactivity, always in 
opposition. If this be all the source of action in the uni- 
verse, then there can be no such thing as change. 

But everybody at all acquainted with the history of 
philosophy knows that Parmenides and the Eleatic school 
taught, more than two thousand years ago, that there is no 
such thing as change in the Cosmos, and no such thing as 
motion possible—that our senses deceive us, and that all 
the varying phenomena of the visible world are a delusion. 
Do the empirical philosophers accept such a doctrine? If 
so, why do they study phenomena and the laws of change? 
The very ground-work of this school of thought is the world 
of change; and the huge untruth of the Eleatics is repudia- 
ted by them without a moment’s hesitation. And yet it is 
the logical and-necessary: consequence of a denial of a self- 
active factor in the universe. The fundamental postulate 
of all science is that matter cannot change. Then if there 
be change, it must be due to something that is not material ; 
and since they freely admit change in everything, they must 
admit a factor in the universe with the power of self-move- 


-ment. So far as we can see this is a demonstration. 


Let us, however, look a little further into this fundamental. 
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postulate of physical science, the law of inertia. It is that a 


‘body. at rest must remain at rest, if in motion must move 


in a straight line with uniform velocity. Whence came this 
law, and how do we know that it is absolutely binding in 
mechanics? Does it come from experience? Then the 
phenomena of rest and of motion in a right line must be 
matters of observation. But does not science tell us that 
there is no such thing as rest in the universe? And does 


.any one acquainted with the laws of physics pretend that he 


ever saw a body move in a straight line? Not only does 
not any body in nature move in a straight line, but by no 
contrivance could motion be produced of such character. 
A body falling under the action of gravitation comes near- 
est to it. It is demonstrated in mechanics that all bodies 
acting under a directed force, such as gravitation, must de- 
scribe an arc of one of the conic sections, and that the 
equation of a parabola which is that of the trajectory of 
such a moving body becomes that of a right line only under 
conditions which in fact are impossible. No; experience 
never gave us this first law of motion, nor either of the 


other two. Experience can be made to approximate these 


laws, but never actually to verify them. They are the result 
of the pure intellect in its application of the principle of 


‘causation. A body at rest with no power to move itself 


‘must remain at rest, simply because it is impossible to im- 
agine anything beginning to be without a cause.; and so a 
body in motion, without the power to change its state or 
condition, must move straight on without change of velocity, 


‘since it cannot go slower or faster, nor change to right or 


left. 

The other two laws of motion exhibit the same charac- 
teristics, so that the very foundations of mechanics, and ail 
physical science look solely to the intellect for their source 
and unity. 

Or again, all physical science is agreed that all the phe- 
nomena of the material world are to be resolved in final 
analysis, into mass and motion. But what is mass? Un- 
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doubtedly it finds its essence in pure resistance—in this 
same inertia of which we have been speaking. Even the- 
force-atoms of Boscovitch must have it. The “perfect 
fluid” of Helmholtz and Thompson cannot dispense with it, 
and LeSage’s “ intra mundane corpuscles” can do nothing” 
without it. But resistance is a pure negation, and from this. 
fact, if from no other, it is disqualified from an independent 
self-subsisting existence. And yet it is the one, and only 
one ultimate property of matter. 

Motion does not fare better under the scrutiny of a 
final analysis. What is motion? The question is as old 
as philosophy, and it has not yet, and never can be an- 
swered. Of course we know what relative or phenomenal 
motion is; but that pre-supposes something fixed, and we 
are wholly incapacitated to conceive of such a thing. The- 
question is not, what is a moving object? But what is that 
of which we are made conscious in such object. If it be- 
replied that motion is only object in motion, then it follows 
that there is no such thing as motion er se: it is not when 
the body is at rest, and is in varying degrees as the body 
moves under an accelerating energy, gaining motion at. 
every point, or losing it when retarded: with the absurdity 
superadded, that it must have two velocities at every point, 
arriving with one velocity and departing with another. 
Phenomenal motion is something the body has, but it is not 
what it is. It is a quality or accident, and is thus, also, dis-. 
qualified for an independent, self-subsisting existence. Thus 
both mass and motion are incapable of taking rank in the 
Cosmos as the eternal and ultimate ground of all phenom- 
ena; and mechanics, and with it the whole magnificent 
fabric of science, is compelled to look deeper than mass and 
motion for the ultimate ground of all phenomena. 

A moment ago we said that it is inconceivable that any- 
thing should begin to be without a cause. This is true, but 
experience, as we have seen, shows us that there are many 
events which do emerge or begin to be by reason of our 
personal effort, and thus we know. ourselves to be the- 
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cause of such events. We do know, therefore, original 
causes, and the one characteristic of personality is this orig- 
inating power. We are each of us the uncaused cause, con- 
sciousness being the witness, of numberless events — of all 
events whatever of which we are in the secret of their cause. 
Nobody ever saw anything done, that is a purposive end 
accomplished, when he was in the secret of the doing, in 
which he did not know a personal element to be present 
and the cause. If men are the only original cause, then is 
man the cause of all there is in the universe of change. 
Science tell us constantly, that the movement of my hand 
causes a new arrangement and change in the entire uni- 
verse. 

It is absurd, of courge, to think of the human personal- 
ity as the cause of the Cosmos, but it is more absurd, if that 
may be, to think of a universe without thought in it in any 
form. There was a time, according to the consentient voice 
of science, when man did not exist, but all things were 
slowly and steadily working on to his coming. From the 
nebulous condition of matter out of which the earth comes, 
not to go further back, on through the successive stages of 
the evolution of the world, all things conspired together to 
prepare the earth for his habitation, until at last he ap- 
peared, the consummation and acme of innumerable ages of 
work. During all this time, if there be no intelligence in 
the universe except in man, there was no being in exist- 
ence to comprehend or in any wise direct this enormous 
preparation — all was but the result of a “ blind fumbling of 
atheistic chance.” 

Now that surely is a curiously constituted intelligence 
which can really believe that of all the infinitely possible 
combinations of the elements of nature that one particular 
combination which showed the perfect adaptation of means 
to ends, and produced what we know as the Cosmos was ac- 
complished and is still maintained without purpose and with- 
out intelligence. If the thinking, purposing being we know 
as man, and all his environment could be accomplished 
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without thought, and without purpose, how can we hold that 
thought and purpose are superior to “ blind fumbling of un- 
conscious, insentient, uncausing nothingness”. How can 
we go on talking about an Infinite First Cause if that original 
Source of all Phenomena was, and still is, incapable of pur- 
pose ; incapable of doing what man in a limited way can do? 
“‘ Shall the work say of him that made it, he made me not; 
or the thing framed of him that framed it, he is without un- 
derstanding”. 

_ But let us return once more to the postulates of science. 
There is no disposition on the part of the empirical think- 
ers to deny the necessity of an Ultimate Cause, and this 
Cause manifests itself by force. Now, the great exponent ot 
this school in seeking for an ultimate ground for his philos- 
ophy, after considerable perplexity and hesitation, helped 
by the advice of Professor Huxley and at his suggestion, 
fell upon “ Persistent Force” as the immutable somewhat to 
be the basis upon which to build his splendid superstructure. 
As he tells us, he first thought of calling that “ Eternal Un- 
conditioned Reality, without beginning and without end” 
from which all things proceed, “ Conservation of Energy ”. 
He could not, however, permit himself to use the word 
“energy”, since, as he says, it is impossible to think of 
energy without something possessing the energy. It was 
at this point that he sought the aid of his great friend, Pro- 
fessor Huxley who suggested that he might avoid the ob- 
noxious word by substituting perséstence for it. “ This,” says 
Mr. Spencer, “ meets most of the objections, and though it 
may be urged against it that it does not directly imply pre- 
existence of the force at anytime manifested, yet no other 
word less faulty in this respect can be found. In the ab- 
sence of a word specially coined for the purpose, it seems 
the best, and as such I adopt it”. 

But a strange thing has happened since that day. After 
all the care taken by the philosopher to avoid the word 
“energy ” which would carry with it the notion of an ener- 
gizer, and “conservation” lest it should imply a conserver, 
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advanced science has gone back upon “ force” altogether, 
and declares that there is no such thing, no such objective 
entity; and declares that the discarded “energy” which 
the philosopher says cannot be thought of “ without some- — 
thing possessing it”, is after all the one thing which per- 
sists ! 

But Mr. Spencer really meant better than his expression 
would imply ; for he says at the beginning “ by persistence of 
force we really mean the persistence of some cause which 
transcends our knowledge and conception.” ‘In asserting 
it we assert an Unconditioned Reality, without beginning or 
end.” This is all the theologian could ask if Mr. Spencer 
were only consistent in abiding by it. He now holds that his 
Ultimate Cause “ which transcends our knowledge and con- 
ception” is an “Infinite and Eternal Energy.” He still dif- 
fers from the most rigid theologian only negatively. Affir- 
matively his words are clear and sweeping: ‘I held at the 
outset, and continue to hold, that the Inscrutable Existence, 
which science in the last resort is compelled to recognize 
as unreached by its deepest analysis of matter, motion, 
thought, and feeling, stands towards our general conception 
of things in substantially the same relation as does the Crea- 
tive Power asserted by theology.” Negatively he hesitates. 
to apply the appellation “ Person” to this “ Inscrutable Ex- 
istence,” this “ Infinite and Eternal Energy,” not because he 
would degrade the Unknown Cause of all things below 
personality, but because he would raise it higher. 

Now that is exactly what the theologian would do, but 
since personality, the power of self-activity, is the very 
highest prerogative of which we have any conception, the 
theologian is unable to reach a higher than infinite self-de- 
termination and infinite intelligence, and in bestowing upon 
what|Mr. Spencer calls the “All-being ” the infinite best, the 
theologian cannot see how he is in any wise degrading the 
Source of all Power. If there be anything higher, that is 
what the theologian declares to be essentially due the Deity. 
But to deny original creative self-order to the Supreme 
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Cause and Source of the Cosmos seems to the theologian a 
monstrous degradation. To deny to the Deity a power 
which we undoubtedly possess of purpose and self-order, 
however limited, is to degrade the Deity below personality 
even in man. 

But to return again to the postulates of science, there is: 
great significance in the effort now making to drive the 
word “force” out of the vocabulary of scientific terms.. 
That word is never used now by those who are abreast of 
the advanced thought in science, without an apology. It is. 
a convenient word, however, and from long use it is hard 
to abandon it utterly, but we must no longer think that there 
is any external reality answering to it. What we have been 
calling the “force of gravitation,” vis viva. and vis inertia, 
are but fossils of thought thrown up on the shores of time 
by the endless surges of the ocean of thought, .It is now 
the “energy of gravitation,” “kinetic energy,” the “ re- 
sistance of inertia.” In all. recent works on, mechanics 
and engineering strains and stresses, are “ pushes” and 
“pulls,” “effort”? and, “resistance.” This comes from dis- 
carding force as an objective entity. If force is gone, what 
remains? The only resort is to consciousness. _When one 
lifts a weight or resists a blast of wind, one is conscious of 
effort. One knows that one exerts energy. This is a per- 
sonal reality. We do not, and cannot, know any other re- 
ality which causes the movement of matter or resists move- 
ment of any sort. The scientific world has accordingly 
fallen back upon this indisputable reality, and attributes 
to all change in the phenomena of the material world the 
same sort of effort which we know in consciousness. This 
is carrying back into nature what she has for so long 
been denied. The necessary implication is that all the 
movements of nature have behind them a personal power. 
That what we have been accustomed to look upon as enti- 
ties, self-subsisting in the material world are, after all, in- 
comprehensible except as the effort of a personal power, 
invisible but ever active. That all things in heaven and 
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‘earth are, after all, incomprehensible except as ordered and 
sustained by what in figure we call the “ Hand of God.” 
One of the greatest obstacles to the admission of per- 
sonality in the Deity is what is called anthropomorphism. 
How can God have the form or characteristics of man? No 
doubt great harm has come of too careless use of the an- 
thropomorphic element in speaking of the Deity. We can- 
not, in the nature of things, see the Infinite and Absolute 
Personality, and we cannot picture to ourselves any like- 
ness or similitude of the Lord of All Power and Might. 
Our human limitations shut us off from any possibility of 
forming in the mind any possible concept whose content 
shall be the Absolute Personality. It.is impious and un- 
scientific to attempt to tear away or peer through the limit- 
ations which must ever bar us from the comprehension of the 
Inscrutable in the domain of the understanding ; but for all 
that, let us not fall back upon an equally impious and un- 
scientific agnosticism — under the delusion that we are as- 
suming nothing. Our philosophy is shallow indeed if we 
fancy that the Infinite and Absolute can be construed by the 
use of concepts which exist only by virtue of limitations and 
relations, yet rightly directed and reflected must teach us 
that there are the same limitations in any attempt at an ul- 


‘timate knowledge of the finite and relative; and that in 


like sense we can no more know these than the other. The 
finite is meaningless apart from the necessary implication 
of the Infinite, and the relative could never have so much 
as the name, if the pre-supposition of the Absolute had not 
shot through and through what we call things and events. 
The learned physicist does not know, in a through-and- 
through sense, what his blow-pipe or scalpel is, he does not 
know what water, air, or earth are; he does not even know 
that they are at all, with the certainty with which he knows 
that the “thinker” is; so that if the theologian’s knowl- 
edge runs up into an unknown Infinite Person, his runs 
down into an Infinite Power, with the difference, if choice 
must be made, clearly in favor of the Spiritual Absolute. 
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The theologian does not know all about the One Good, but 
through the indisputable consciousness of a sense of obli- 
gation, he does know something; and neither does the 
physicist know all about the material in his laboratory, and 
even what he does know has only a spiritual warrant for 
its reality. The agnostic has not so much warrant for re- 
pudiating thought and purpose in the Infinite Cause of all 
things, as he has for repudiating absolute thing and event. 

The Greeks knew the impossibility of reconciling in the 
sphere of the understanding the eternal conflict between 
the limited and the unconditioned; and when they asked, 
«How can the One be the many and the many One?” they 
proposed a problem which has obtruded itself upon the 
thought of men until this day, and will continue to con- 
front us until God shall please to lift the veil that we may 
know Him as He is. 

Perhaps the greatest evil of our day is that a large, and 
that a vigorous-minded class of men have undertaken to 
smooth out the folds in the world’s vesture, and, with the 
rush and whirl of an unbalanced science, trample out of 
the heart of man all sense of wonder, all thought of the 
Ineffable which moves him to be silent and adore. 

The great trouble is, perhaps, that to most minds infin- 
ity means simply something very great, either in length, or 
volume, or power, or in minuteness, but still carrying with 
it some unit of comparison by which to estimate it. While 
in a popular way the word serves a very good purpose in 
this sense, this meaning cannot be allowed from a scientific 
point of view.’ The infinite is not a huge finite; indeed, 
it is just what the finite is not. It is therefore a great mis- 
take to suppose that one can follow (say) a line on and on, 
and so arrive at last at infinity. The infinite absolutely re- 
fuses to be composed or made up by adding more and 
more, or by any process of reduplication. It cannot be 
approached, it is only to be reached (if that word can be 


used in this sense) per saltum; and the leap is just as 


'Shoup’s Mechanism and Personality, p. 280. 
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great, last as first. For example: Suppose we take a dis- 
tance very great — the distance to a very remote fixed star as 
a unit —a distance requiring light a thousand years to tra- 
verse it at a speed of two hundred thousand miles a second, 
and suppose that every millionth of an inch of that distance 


’ were suddenly expanded into a length equal to the whole, 


and all strung out together, it would still be just as far from 
infinite length as any one of those unexpanded fractions. 
Not the most infinitessimal step has been taken to pass the 
chasm which is not even reached until the finite has ceased 
to be. The infinite differs from the finite, not in degree, 
but inkind. It is “other” to it, and in final analysis can- 
not be permitted to retain the remotest likeness. 

This may be illustrated very simply by the tangential 
function of an arc. The tangent grows at first with moder- 
ate slowness from the origin, but with constantly increasing 


' strides for equal increments of arc, until, when the arc ap- 


proaches go°, the lengths of the strides become each incon- 
ceivably greater than the last — greater than all the distance 
travelled from the origin, until, when the secant becomes 
nearly perpendicular to the initial diameter, the mind sinks 
under the overpowering sense of immensity ; but the arc is 
not yet 90°; the mad flight goes on, and it is not until the 
last minutest difference of a difference of arc is passed, itself 
an impossible conception, not until the secant lets go its 


touch upon the tangent line and becomes parallel to it, that 


the function suddenly leaps the chasm which separates it 
from all finite values behind, and 7s, not becomes, infinite. 

It is not that in the last infinitessimal of arc added, there 
is added to the stupendous length already gained by the tan- 
gent enough to make it infinite, for all that is zero in the 
presence of infinity, but that a world-wide change has taken 
place, and it has ceased to be what it was, the finite, and 
become what it was not, the infinite. If one rightly takes 
this in, one gains some faint notion of the incommensurable 
character of the infinite, and yet there is no point in the 
whole movement in which the same incompatibility of 
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thought does not present itself. In all the operations of 
nature this marvellous truth assails us if we have but the 
eyes to see—this passage from the finite to the infinite and 
back again—phenomena of change of any sort — incompre- 
hensible in thought, and yet ever taking place in fact. 

To think of the Personality of God we are compelled to 
use such concepts as we have, and they are all in the sphere 
of the relative and finite, but since we are compelled to 
think of what Mr. Spencer calls an “Inscrutable Exist- 
ence”’, “ Cause which transcends our knowledge and con- 
ception”, an “ Unknown All-being’’ we commonly do it in 
a bungling way by using the highest we know in man’s ex- 
istence, “mind” as a symbol of intelligence, “ heart” as a- 
token of love and sympathy, “hand” as an instrument of 
power, and if we take these and raise them until they pass 
our comprehension, and think of God as these and more be- 
yond, we shall be guilty of anthropomorphism, it is true, but 
we shall be doing the best we can; and if we humble our- 
selves before the awful mystery of His being and adore 
. Him in His incomprehensible love and majesty, we shall be 
in the way of becoming more like Him in mind and heart. 

We start with self and its self-activity ; we encounter the 
dead world of matter; we find that all the postulates of sci- 
ence find no ground for their reality without Personality as 
a deeper reality, and that science everywhere implies a per- 
sonal ground of all things. In the moment of direst scepti- 
cism the very consciousness of doubt carries with it the 
further and higher consciousness of self, as a necessary and 
precedent fact ; and unless we can arrive at such a stupend- 
ous egoism as to hold one’s self to be the sole and only reality 
subsisting in a sublime isolation of circumambient nothing- 
ness, one must know that there are other personalities out 
of and beyond his own, and that the universe is meaningless 
and inconsequent, except under the postulate of an Infinite 


and Absolute Personality — God over all. 
F. A. Sxovp. 
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A STUDY OF MODERN PESSIMISM. 


I. 


The sadness, deepening into despair of life present and 
to come, that has been the burden of much modern poetry 
and has been formulated into a would-be philosophic creed 
was latent in the romanticism that flourished in the opening 
years of the present century — which in its turn was an out- 
growth of that phase of idealism that is linked with the 
memory of Schelling. The inheritance of pessimism from 
this source was both theoretic and practical: the theory of a 
World-Soul rising to self-consciousness in man; the intense 
B | individualism ; the revolutionary spirit, opposing itself to 
| all established forms political, ecclesiastical ‘and social, to 
all conventional morality, literature and art—these pri- 
4q mary characteristics of romanticism were directly transmit- 7 | 
| ted, while its enthusiasm, quickly spent and realizing little ; ) 
Hii ( its energy of exploration, pushing out boldly into new seas 

of thought and often meeting nothing but shipwreck and 
loss ; its ideals of social improvement and the regeneration 
of the race, foredoomed to failure by their very loftiness ; 
Win its high aims thwarted and eager aspirations dashed with 
disappointment — these left a sense of failure and of the 
a hopelessness of effort and scepticism as to the power of 
| Hh goodness and the existence of a good power in the world as 
my) a practical legacy to pessimism. 
ii Historic events confirmed in an emphatic manner this 
conviction that the romantic ideal was unattainable. The 
4 hopes of hosts of high-spirited youths centred in the person 
HH of Napoleon, and their disappointment was bitter when he 
Wi proved recreant to their faith and assumed the imperial 
| crown. Beethoven expressed their emotions with consum- 
mi) mate power in his Third Symphony, the first musical revela- 
yt tion of pessimism. After Napoleon’s downfall the old, bad 


i order of things was reéstablished as far as possible through- 
[102) 
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out Europe. The pope was reinstated in Rome and re- 
stored the Jesuit order: in his counsels the narrow and re- 
actionary policy of Pacca triumphed over the progressive 
and enlightened views of Consalvi. The Bourbons returned 
to the thrones of France, Spain, and the Two Sicilies: the 
Inquisition was set up in Spain, the White Terror reigned 
in France. In the east of Europe the emperors of Russia 
and Austria and the king of Prussia concluded the Holy 
Alliance which, however noble in conception, soon became 
known as simply an instrument for the summary suppress- 
ion of all liberal movements. In England wide-spread dis- 
tress in agricultural districts followed the battle of Water- 
loo, and in towns where factory operatives had been thrown 
out of work by the introduction of machinery, there were 
riots, machine-breaking, incendiary fires, and rumors of 
treasonable conspiracies that terrified the government into 
harshly repressive measures that culminated in the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. 

This universal popular discontent, aggravated by the 
suspicious and sternly reactionary attitude of governments 
intent upon maintaining their authority at all costs, was 
the very hot-bed of pessimism. There was a_pre-dis- 
position to it, as we have seen, from the century’s earliest 
years: the year 1815 may be referred to as the time when 
it became clearly defined. Then it was that the stormy and 
passionate genius of Byron voiced, in full strains of a melody 
and beauty unknown before in European literature, the 
pent-up misery of the age. In his lyrical outbursts are to 
be found the ideas upon which later poets rang the changes 
over all Europe, out of which was constructed a system of 
pessimistic thought. He sang of the cruelty of the world, 
“the war of the many with one,” the disenchantment 
that comes with experience, the faded illusions, the hope- 
lessness of the search for happiness, of “the weariness that 
springs” from everything seen or heard by the diseased in 
mind, of the vain attempts to escape from self, the *de- 
tested yoke” of life, “the worm, the canker, and the grief,” 
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and the end of all—nothingness. In the dramas “ Man- 
fred” and “Cain” these ideas and emotions found their 
most tremendous expression, up to Cain’s wild curse upon 
Him who invented life that leads to death. The same in- 
human bitterness of spirit breathes in the prolonged curse 
of Eve and in that of the dying doge in the last act of 
“ Marino Faliero.” At last, when the wretchedness of the 
disappointed seeker after pleasures of sense and intellect 
had worn itself out in maledictions and cries of despair, 
came a change of mood, and the poet directed his great 
powers to mockery of all that men hold sacred, to undis- 
criminating satire and ribaldry, in “Beppo” and “Don 
Juan.” 

So melancholy was Byron’s emotional history, and his 
views of life were presented with passion and pathos, elo- 
quence and humor that astonished and captivated literary 
Europe. By his side moved Shelley, a spirit of far finer 
mold, chanting in purer, sweeter, and no less poignantly 
unhappy tones the pain that comes from apprehension of an 
unattainable ideal. The transiency of beauty and pleasure, 
the fruitlessness of seeking satisfaction in the real, eternal 
unrest and change, were the burden of his song: 

We are as clouds that veil the midnight moon: 
How restlessly they speed and gleam and quiver, 


Streaking the darkness radiantly! Yet soon 
Night closes round and they are lost forever . . . 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught, 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


The composer Schubert yielded concurrent testimony : 
“Our sweetest songs’’, he said, “ are the product of pain, 
and it is those that the great world likes the best.” 


The flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow dies; 

All that we wish to stay 
Tempts and then flies ; 
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What is this world’s delight? 
Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright .. . 


Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight; 

Fresh spring and summer and winter hoar 

Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more—O, never more! 


The laments of English poets were echoed from the Italy 
they loved. Rarely has such depression of spirit been re- 
vealed as charges the few but almost faultless poems of 
Leopardi. In him we ciscern the natural connection be- 
tween despairing views of life and physical weakness. As 
a boy Leopardi was sickly. Misunderstood by his parents 
and neglected, or only noticed by way of rebuke, his only 
solace was found in his father’s library. There he lived, 
devouring the Greek and Roman classics, until his eyes 
grew so weak that sight would often fail him for months at a 
time. He read of the ancient glory of Rome and the ideal 
thus presented made him feel more keenly the misery of 
the Italy of his day. This sentiment inspired his famous 
Ode to his country of the year 1819, a composition that 
greatly offended his father and subjected him to severer re- 
strictions than before. The unhappy poet grew morbider 
in body and mind: he suffered from insomnia and dulness 
_of hearing. He longed for death, yet strangely enough 
was haunted by a dread of cholera. He died of dropsy 
when but thirty-eight years of age. 

This sickliness of constitution intensified in Leopardi to 
a painful degree that self-consciousness that has been noted 
as one of the legacies of romanticism. His life reminds 
one of the punishment of those unfortunates in Dante’s 
Inferno who burn with desire but can never obtain. Leo- 
pardi longed for pleasure but was too feeble to enjoy. 
With the “illusions” of faith and hope vanished also in 
him all nobility of soul. 

He harped upon the doctrine — which Bichat was incul- 
cating in medical circles at Paris—that all life is but a 
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progress toward death: that as soon as a man is born he 
begins to die: 
Vecchiezza e morte 


Han principio d’allor che il labbro infante 
Preme il tenero sen che vita instilla. 


His lines to his sister Paolina upon her marriage sug- 
gest, felicitously, that it is a grave mistake to bring new 
beings into a world of wretchedness : 


Aure soavi 
L’empio fato interdice 
AlPumana virtude .. . 
O miseri o codardi 
Figliuoli avrai, Miseri eleggi. Immenso 
Tra fortuna e valor dissidio pose 
Il corrotto costume. Ahi troppo tardi 
E nella sera dell’umane cose 
Acquista oggi chi nasce il moto e il senso. 


*Tis a “secol tetro” in spite of its vaunted progress and 
though it has made steam its servant it is still, spiritually, an 
iron age. Inventions, machinery, the printing press, e¢ 
cetera have failed to alleviate the misery of mankind. 
Amara e noja 
La vita, altro mai nulla; e fango é il mondo. 
Peri inganno estremo 
Ch’ eterno io mi credei... 
Al gener nostro il fato 
Non donéd che il morire. Omai disprezza 
Te, la natura, il brutto 


Poter, che, ascoso, a comun danno impera 
E I infinita vanita del tutto. 


In Germany the gospel of poetic pessimism was pro- 
claimed by Heinrich Heine, a Jew, who having been edu- 
cated by Jesuit fathers in the gymnasium at Diisseldorf, 
passed to the university at Gottingen, was rusticated, 
brought out a volume of poems, returned to the university 
and made profession of Christianity that he might get his 
degree in law. In the revolutionary year, 1830, his free- 
dom of criticism in a political review he was editing at 
Munich made him so obnoxious to the government that he 
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had to leave the country. He went to Paris, where he spent 
the latter half of a life of which the last seven years were a 
life in death upon a “ mattress grave” —he was prostrated 
by softening of the spinal cord. 

Consummate literary art would seem to be an endow- 
ment of the melancholy temperament, and of this kind of 
compensation Heine affords a palpable illustration. His 
poems are all short, most of them very short, some of the 
best consisting of only two quatrains. They run over with 
all the music of which the German language is capable 
and prove indeed how sweet that harsh tongue can be- 
come. Some of the least in length are fullest of suggestion, 
simple in the extreme and of inimitable grace: 

Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam 
Im Norden auf kahler Hoh’. 


Ihn schlafert; mit weisser Decke 
Umhillen ihn Eis und Schnee. 


Er traumt von einer Palme 
Die fern im Morgenland 
Einsam und schweigend trauert 
Auf brennender Felsenwand. 


His earliest pieces were laden with sadness; a youth 
of only nineteen or twenty years, he longed for easeful 
death : 


Mein Herz ist krank und wund 

Und die Glieder matt und trage; 

Schlepp’ ich fort am Wanderstab 

Bis mein miides Haupt ich lege 

Ferne in ein kiihles Grab... 
Im Grab ist Ruh! 


The burden of these songs was restless, unrequited, or 
frustrated love: 
Vergiftet sind meine Lieder; 
Wie kénnt es anders sein? 


Ich trage im Herzen viel Schlangen 
Und dich, Geliebte mein. 


“I, unhappy Atlas,” he complained, “must carry @ 
world, the whole world of pain; I endure the intolerable 
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and the heart in my body will break. Proud heart, thou 
wouldst have it so! .Thou wouldst be happy, infinitely 
happy, or infinitely wretched— and so thou art wretched, 
proud heart!” 

He summed up his pessimistic creed in a short piece in 
blank verse, “ Gétterdammerung.” It is a morning in May, 
the sun shines bright, the air is full of fragrance — but there 
is no joy in his heart; he has seen through the world and 
its vanity and eternal pain possesses him. He has looked 
into the hearts of men and found in them only deceit and 
misery; in their countenances he reads bad thoughts; in 
the maiden’s blush of shame he sees a motion of secret de- 
sire; on the head of the high-spirited youth his fancy sets a 
party-colored fool’s cap. The world is full of caricatures 
and sickly shadows : 


Ich weiss nicht 
Ist sie ein Tollhaus oder Krankenhaus. 


He looks under the rind of the earth and sees the dead in 
their coffins, their folded hands and staring eyes: through 
their lips yellow worms crawl. At last the giants make 
war on God and his angels and invade heaven; earth and 
heaven crash together and old Night rules over all. 

The last act of this strange, sad history of “a heart full 
of sorrow, a head full of doubt” was pitiable indeed but not 
novel — we have noted a like conclusion in Byron’s case. 
Heine’s soliloquy reminds us of Byron’s on the completion 
of his thirty-sixth year. 

Tag und Nacht hab’ ich gedichtet 
Und hab’ doch Nichts ausgerichtet : 


Bin in Harmonien geschwommen 
Und bin doeh zu Nichts gekommen. 


He became at last a mere ribald; his verses rang with 
joyless, mocking laughter, his satire degenerated into vul- 
garity, the last trace of the ideal vanished and with it went 
his self-respect. He sneered at love and wrote doggerel. 
The curtain fell, not too soon, upon the bitter comedy of his 
life : 
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In mir lebt nur noch der Tod. 

Der Vorhang fallt, das Stick ist aus, 
Und gahnend wandelt jetzt nach Haus 
Mein liebes deutsches Publikum. 


What wonder that, as his editor attests, few followed his 
coffin to the grave! 

Of nobler soul was the Magyar poet, Nicolaus Lenau, 
whose youth was saddened by hopeless love and whose last 
years were clouded by insanity. Lenau was peculiarly sen- 
sitive to the beauty of nature in her various aspects, but 
nothing brought him peace. He was penetrated by the love- 
liness of spring, but in the midst of its.enjoyment was filled 
with regret at its transiency : 

Holder Lenz, du bist dahin, = = 
_ Nirgends, nirgends darfst du bleiben! 


Ansan chimed best with his melancholy spirit : 


Wie der Wind so traurig fuhr 

Durch den Strauch, als ob er ners. 
Sterbéseufzer der Natur 

Schauern durch die welken Haine... 
Treulich bringt ein jedes Jahr 
Welkes Laub und welkes Hoffen. 


In winter he longed to die like nature. As he wandered 
one moon-lit winter night through a snowy pine wood he 
prayed, importunately : 

Frost! friere mir ins Herz hinein, 

Tief in das heissbewegte, wilde, 


Dass einmal Ruh mag drinnen sein 
Wie hier im nachtlichen Gefilde! 


In the year 1832 he visited America but caught nothing 
of the hopeful spirit of the new world. 
O Menschenherz, was ist dein Glick? 
— Ein rathselhaft geborner 


Und, kaum gegriisst, verlorner 
Unwiederholter Augenblick ! 


Death is the only sure refuge for the tender of heart,— 
to sheltering death they flee, as children to a mother, from 
the unhappiness that ever pursues them: 
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Jagt sie Unglick, wie zum Fluche, 
Fliehn sie bang und immer banger, 
Bis sie hinter ’m Leichentuche 
Sich verbergen ihrem Dranger. 


Slavic literature has helped to swell the wailing chorus. 
There seems to be in the breast of the Russian a predis- 
position to melancholy that has been deepened by ages of 
oppression. The despotism of the Czar Nicholas greatly 
aggravated it: during his reign it was the burden of Rus- 
sian poetry and has since been transmuted into the sombre 
realism of Russian fiction. Alexander Pushkin, the first 
great poet of that great empire, was almost exactly a con- 
temporary of Leopardi. On leaving college at the age of 


-. eighteen he plunged for three years into the dissipations of 


the gayest society of St. Petersburg — then of a sudden ban- 
ished himself into the wilds ot Bessarabia. In his lines to 
Ovid he tells us that like the Roman poet, but unlike him a 
willing exile, dissatisfied with the world, with himself, with 
life, he has come into the wilderness. Unlike Ovid's too, he 


says, is his feeble genius which will die with his sad life— . 


his name will be forgotten by future generations. (Two 
have passed already and his fame is more general than 
ever.) Pushkin was dominated by the genius of Byron: 
in his lines “To the Sea” is a suggestion of “Childe 
Harold”’; he wrote too “The Stony Guest,” inspired 
doubtless by “ Don Juan.” In Bessarabia he composed the 
“Fountain of Baktchissarai,” one of the exquisite works of 
modern literature, magical in its beauty and pathos. Its 
theme is the transiency of an enchanting ideal. 

Pushkin perished in a duel, but his mantle fell upon 
Lermontof. The spirit of the poor young poet Kolzof, a 
contemporary of theirs, was daunted and depressed by the 
enigma of the universe. 

Despondency seems congenital with Hungarians and 
Poles; it was exacerbated by the cruel suppression of the 
Polish insurrection of 1830-31 by the Czar Nicholas and 
of the Hungarian revolution by Austria, with Nicholas’ 
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help, in 1849. “The world is but a general hospital,” 
sighed the young patriot and poet Petéfi Sandor, who was 
slain in the latter struggle when but twenty-nine years of 
age. 

The malign fascination of Byron’s verse led captive 
from his boyhood the Parisian poet Alfred de Musset. In 
a noteworthy little piece, “ La Nuit de Décembre,” de Mus- 
set indicated the cause of the “ moral sickness of the age.” 
The “ malheureux vétu de noir” appearing and re-appear- 
ing in that poem was the author’s double, his hapless better 
self, revealed in moments of sadness and solitude. It was 
the ceaseless conflict between the real and the i¢zal; the 
struggle waged within the personality between the higher 
and lower natures, between faith and unsanctified under- 
standing, the issue of which was too often the triumph of 
the latter, that was the cause of the mental pain and pes- 
simism of the century. This antagonism, rending asunder 
the fair unity of life that was the classic ideal, was the im- 
mediate product of romanticism. 

De Musset was nourished upon the literature of despair ; 
Byron was his hero, Leopardi his admiration. His vol- 
uptuous nature was revealed in his stanzas on Venice (the 
city that exerted over his hero so baleful an attraction) com- 
posed in his nineteenth year. A “swoon of delight’’ was 
the supreme aim of his young life; careless of present and 
future he cried 

Allons, vive l'amour que l’ivresse accompagne ! 
Chantons Bacchus, l’amour, et la folie! 

The subject of his poem “Rolla” was the “ worst de- 
bauchee of Paris” who, having run through his fortune in 
three years, when he felt “the viper in his heart” poisoned 


himself. That piece described its author's awakening from 


his dream of pleasure and the nausea that followed such 
abuse of the senses. 

J ai perdu ma force et ma vie 

Et mes amis et ma gaité... 


Quand je |’ ai comprise et sentie 
J’ en étais déja dégouté .. . 
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Car sais tu, seulement pour vivre, 
Combien il m’a fallu pleurer? 

De cet ennui qui désenivre 

Combien en mon cceur dévorer?... 


Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est d’ avoir quelquefois pleuré. 


“Mon réve s’est enfui” he wailed, and it left him (to use 
his own terrible expression) “avec un cancer dans le 
ceeur,” and before him 


Une croix en poussiére et le désert aux cieux. 


He would lay the blame upon his “ faithless age” : 


Ta gloire est morte, 6 Christ! 
Nous, vieillards nés d’hier, qui nous rajeunira? 


And yet belief in God and the life to come could never 


be entirely extinguished in his soul, a it stirred only 
to fill him with fresh fears : so. ay 


Malgré moi Pinfini me tourniente. 


Pitiful was the strife between his reason and his heart ; ; 
he tried to reassure himself by the sceptic’s argument: if 
heaven be"empty, we offend not whatever we do; if there 
be a God, he must be merciful; and concluded in a strain 
that shows how inextinguishable is faith : 

Pourquoi fais Tu douter de Toi? 

Pourquoi as Tu créé le mal si grand? .. . 

La doute a désolé la terre, ... 


Mais si nos angoisses mortelles 
- Jusqu’ 4 Toi peuvent parvenir — 


Brise cette voiite profonde 

Qui couvre la creation; 

Souléve les voiles du monde 

Et montre Toi, Dieu juste et bon! 


No nation has been left untouched by the “ disease of 
the century”; none has been more politically distracted 
than unhappy Spain, whence issued a note of intense an- 


guish, defiance, and despair—the poetry of José de Es- 
pronceda. De Musset showed how license leads to doubt ; 
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Espronceda, born the same year as his compeer of France, 
illustrated the inverse process, doubt leading to license. 
His verse is comparable to Leopardi’s in scantiness of 
quantity and perfection of form. Espronceda manifested 
the connection, before noted, of pessimism with disappointed 
political aspirations. He was the son of a colonel in the 
Spanish army and his life was spent in political agitation 
and the storms of revolution. Released from imprisonment 
at Madrid, he escaped to Lisbon, but was there again im- 
prisoned. Again set free, he fled to England, where he got 
acquainted with Byron’s poetry. He was in Paris during 
the revolution of July, 1830; returned to Spain and was em- 
broiled in the political disturbances of 1835-36. He died 
suddenly at Madrid at the age of thirty-two. 

Ever in pursuit of divine delight, as his poems tell, he 
continually confounded it, to his sorrow, with reality, and 
instead of meadows waving with flowers found only dry 


deserts ; in what seemed beauty afar off he found, near to,. 
nothing but corruption. Yet his desire was insatiable, 


though he expected peace only in the tomb. 

His “ Estudiante de Salamanca” is a continuation of 
the Don Juan story and is introduced, appropriately, by a 
quotation from Byron’s work. 


En mi muera el sentimiento . . . 
En un mar de lava hirviente 

Mi cabeza siento arder... 

Qué la virtud, la pureza, 

Que la verdad y el carifio? 

— Mentida ilusion de nifio 

Que halago mi juventud. 


Dad me vino—en el se ahoguer 
Mis recuerdos; aturdida 

Sin sentir huya la vida— 

Paz me traiga el atadd. 


Muere infeliz! la vida es un tormento, 

Un engafio el placer; no hay en la tierra 
Paz para ti, ni dicha, ni contento 

Sino eterna ambicion y eterna guerra. 
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i i Qué asi castiga Dios el alma osada 


Que aspira loca, en su delirio insano, 
De la verdad para el mortal velada 
A descubrir el insondable arcano. 


_ Pessimism was grafted upon American literature by 
Edgar Allan Poe: 


You are not wrong who deem 
That my days have been a dream; 
Yet if Hope has flown away 
i In a night or in a day, 
In a vision or in none, 
Is it therefore the less gone? 
All that we see or seem 
Is but a dream within a dream. 


It was naturalized in Australia, in its Byronic guise by 
Lindsay Gordon, in its Shelleyan mode by Henry Ken- 
dall; and finally its bitter seed, sown over the whole world 
by Byron, brought forth in Britain an aftermath of doubt im 
the poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, of remorse and horror 
in those of James Thomson. 


; The world rolls round forever like a mill; 


It grinds out death and life and good and ill; 

It has no purpose, heart or mind or will. 
Thomson dedicated his “City of Dreadful Night” — the 
“Inferno” of the nineteenth century —to the memory of 
Leopardi. 

Let us outline the character and career of the poetic pes- 

simist as manifested in whole or in part by the examples 
just reviewed. 


As a youth he starts out with high ideals of goodness 
and truth, of beauty and happiness. He believes in God, 
in love, in the unlimited power of man to improve himself 
and his surroundings. Full of enthusiasm, he is intoxicated 
with the wine of life, and his voluptuous nature, his undis- 
ciplined desires betray him into excesses that weaken his 
frame and confuse his intellect. In some fatal moment, 
through weakness of will, through some shock to his faith, 
some disappointment in love, the failure of some cherished 
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design, he loses heart; the ideal seems to mock him and 
he takes self-indulgence as his aim. Soon we hear him 
boast that his illusions have vanished, that he is disen- 
chanted with life, that truth is unattainable by mortals, that 
beauty is deceit and virtue but a mask, and that the world 
is vanity. He dwells in melodious numbers upon the rest- 
lessness of desire, the transiency of delight: how soon it is 
swallowed up in weariness!—only pain is permanent. 
Grown old before his time, pitifully self-conscious and con- 
ceited, he begins to pour contempt upon the wretched age 
that brought him forth, holds it responsible for all his ills, 
and satirizes mankind. Increasing cynicism makes him 
suspicious and unsocial; he separates himself more and 
more from men and from their interests. His mockery 
grows bitter, then brutal, then senile, and ill conceals the 
fear he tries to smother. Death (he repeats to himself) is 
a release from misery; peace is to be found only in the 
grave; the future is a dreamless sleep like that out of 
which man came —and yet the fear that death does not 
end all consumes him; sleep forsakes him, and he sinks 
into the grave that he dreads and longs for yet young im 
years, unwept, unhonored. 
GREENOUGH WHITE. 
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SUNDAY LEGISLATION. 


It has now been more than fifteen hundred years since the 
promulgation of the celebrated edict of Constantine, which 
is said to have been the first interference on the part of the 
civil authority in the matter of Sunday observance. From 
that time to this the law-making power of united Christendom 
has, with varying earnestness and success, often striven to 
impart to the weekly festival commemorative of the great 
central claim of the christian faith something of that ex- 
traordinary sanctity acquired by the ancient Sabbath of 
Judaism, during centuries of rabbinical casuistry and. pharisa- 
ical fetich worship of the letter of the law. Much of this legis- 
lation, like legislation in general, forms a curious compound 
of philanthropic impulse and fatuous ignorance. Its assump- 
tions, indeed, have oftentimes been wholly unwarrantable 
from the view-point both of catholic tradition and of gener- 
ally credited opinions regarding the limitations of govern- 
ment. Some of its more disastrous results might have been 
foreseen. Doubtless they were foreseen and all the more 
dreaded by the patristic leaders who cried out loudly against 
the sabbatizing of Sunday. For the cause of religion 
has often been implicated with those restrictions, which 
many have viewed as an indefensible intrusion into the 
sphere of private judgment, and at the same time men have 
questioned a plain right of the State which might other-. 
wise never have been so much as even challenged. 

The evolution of the idea of a day of rest is a subject 
of more than ordinary interest, and has excited the com-. 
ments of many writers, both ancient and modern. Of es- 
pecially peculiar significance is that historic and almost 
universal septenary division of time that in all ages of the 
world has been venerated as an institution of superhuman 
origin. This idea appears to have found its highest expres-. 


sion among the Jews, while the claim of the binding force- 
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of the Hebrew Sabbath on any people other than the Jews has 
long been debated with more or less warmth, although it is 
difficult to find in history a substantial basis for such a 
claim. Indeed, both the Sabbath and Sunday were for a 
long time observed in the primitive Church, and this was 
particularly true as long as the element of Judaism was 
strong in the christian ecclesiastical body. That the dis- 
tinction between the two days was recognized, however, 
appears to be a fact beyond dispute. But with the advent 
of Constantine a new force began to be felt throughout the 
Church ; to the hand of the priest was added the arm of 
the magistrate. Constantine’s edict is so interesting as a 
matter of history that it may not be out of place to give 
what is said to be its English equivalent: 

“Let all the magistrates”, says this old Sunday law, 
‘and the functions of all who are engaged in the arts cease 
on the venerable day of the Sun. Nevertheless, those 
dwelling in the country may freely and lawfully attend to 
the claims of agriculture, since it often happens that another 
day will not be so fit for sowing grain or planting vines, 
that the blessings granted us by heaven’s bounty may not 
be lost by neglecting the proper moment of securing them.” 

Not one word against either amusement or recreation, 
for the evident purpose of the edict was to provide for a ces- 
sation from toil; in other words, to ordain a holiday. Curi- 
ously enough, however, just as the progress of time wit- 
nessed a complete transformation in the character of the 
original Jewish Sabbath, so did the successors of Constan- 
tine widely depart from the precedent set by that emperor. 
Men began more and more to look at the letter of the law 
rather than at the spirit that came to destroy it, and so 
a day made joyous by the glad tidings proclaimed to the 
world clothed itself in the sombre robes of the Levites. It 
will not do to ascribe this great alteration in the idea of Sun- 

“day to the Puritans. That sect may, to be sure, be largely 
responsible for the present austerity of the English and 
American Sunday, but historians appear to agree that the 
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Puritans found in the legislation of medieval Europe abund- 
ant authority for the ground they took in this matter. For 
following in the footsteps of Constantine many European 
States passed more or less stringent statutes on the subject 
of Sunday observance, some of which were doubtless 
passed simply to demonstrate the pretensions of absolutism. 
In the end, however, the more liberal view of Sunday won 
its way on the Continent where the day is, with the possible 
exception of Sweden, pretty generally regarded as a day of 
rest and recreation which people spend as they do any other 
holiday. Work appears to be in the main suspended by 
law on that day. Sometimes the shops are closed only 
during the hours of church service, and here and there dis- 
tinctions may be noted between the morning and afternoon. 
There, however, the law usually stops. As to whether a 
man shall go to church or not; to a concert or not; to the 
opera or not; to a beer garden or not; or hunting or not— 
these and like matters, whatever be the theory, are certainly 
in practice left almost entirely to the judgment of each indi- 
vidual, and so long as he does not interfere with the rights 
ef others, he is neither let nor hindered in the due exercise 
of that judgment. 

When, however, we pass to a consideration of English 
legislation on the subject of Sunday observance, we en- 
counter an entirely novel set of prejudices and theories, 
the like of which can scarcely be paralleled anywhere else 
in the world, ancient or modern, save possibly in those 
countries which have inherited their institutions from Eng- 
land. In some respects these laws surpass in strictness 
even those of the Jews. 

As elsewhere, English Sunday legislation is of early 
origin, reaching as far back as the reign of Ina. For the 
most part these ancient statutes, like those for instance 
passed in the time of Athelstan, were directed against Sun- 
day traffic, while late in the reign of Henry VI. an act of 
Parliament prohibited the holding of fairs and markets on 
the principal festivals, Good Friday, or any Sunday, ex- 
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cept on the fourth Sunday in harvest. It is claimed, how- 
ever, and with very good reason, that in spite of much Sun- 
day legislation on the part of Parliament, including statutes 
enjoining attendance upon church service on the Lord’s 
Day, the civil power did not endeavor to interfere in the 
matter of Sunday recreation until the year 1618, when the 
famous “ Book of Sports” of James I. was promulgated. 
This book granted royal authority to all save recusants to 
indulge on a Sunday in such pastimes as dancing, leaping, 
May games, archery, and similar amusements. But bear- . 
baiting and other brutal sports were expressly prohibited. 
Following the example of his father, Charles I. prohibited, 
by statute, all persons from seeking amusements on Sun- 
day beyond the limits of their respective parishes, but 
allowed them to play in their own yards on that day. 

Such appears to have been the legal status of the Eng- 


lish Sunday when the Puritans took hold of the subject. It 


is said that this sect found their principles of legislation 
and jurisprudence in the books of Scripture accredited 
to Moses. It is certainly true that under the strong in- 
fluence of the theocratic conceptions of Judaism a complete 
recrudescence of the Sabbath was effected. But the way had 
in a measure been already prepared for such legislation. 
It was, for instance, no long stride from a Sunday of pro- 
hibited labor, enjoined worship, and compulsory abstinence 
from certain kinds of recreation to a Sabbath of complete 
cessation from every sort of employment and amusement 
that left in the mouth any taste of this world. To men of 
the strictest views of life, to whom all gayety and pleasure 
approached dangerously near the point where their con- 
ceptions of wickedness began, and whose entire religious 
creed was singularly gloomy and severe, the code of Juda- 
ism appealed as strongly as that of Justinian did to the im- 
perial ideas of the medieval canonists. Where, therefore, 
was it more natural to seek the true ideal of Sunday than 
in the teachings of that sect who, as Macaulay puts it, 
“proud of their washed hands and broad phylacteries, 
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taunted the Redeemer as a Sabbath-breaker and a wine- 
bibber?”’ It required, then, merely the legislation of these 
men, good and useful in many other respects as they 
may have been, to complete the substitution of the Jew- 
ish conception of the Sabbath for the traditional con- 
ception of the christian Sunday. The triumph was com- 
plete ; but it has been declared that it was gained in spite of 
the reiterated declarations of Luther and Calvin. So effect- 
ually, however, did the Puritans do their work, that until this 
day their way of looking at Sunday has remained rooted in 
the minds of the English and Americans. For not even was 
the extravagant reaction under Charles II. sufficient to 
bring back the old-time spirit which had been extinguished 
with such zeal; and even to-day one sees on all sides 
in England the traces of Puritan influence. On Sundays, 
after church service, the people usually sit about their 
houses or clubs, talking or smoking. Almost everybody goes 
to church as a matter of course. As a rule, however, one 
will find most places of amusement and recreation closed on 
Sunday, although of late there is a very noticeable tendency 
to open such institutions as libraries and art galleries, while 
Sunday concerts are not nearly so rare nowadays as formerly. 
Reference might also be made to an old custom of London 
which permits the opening of the public houses for two 
hours on Sunday after the conclusion of church service. 
The American Sunday is the English Sunday in a per- 
haps exaggerated form. Several influences are now at work, 
however, which are affecting seriously the traditional con- 
ceptions of the day. Not the least powerful agency in this 
change is the reorganization of modern industries and the 
far-reaching necessities it has given rise to. So interdepend- 
ent have modern communities become that it is well-nigh 
impossible to dispense entirely with Sunday trains, Sunday 
newspapers, Sunday telegraphic dispatches, and Sunday 
telephones. Nor has the influence of foreign immigration 
been slight. As Bishop Potter pointed out in his famous 
argument in favor of opening the World’s Fair at Chicage 
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on Sunday, this influence is especially strong in our larger 
towns. A third influence in the de-sabbatizing of Sunday, is 
the change of public sentiment generally in regard to the 
day —a sentiment whose origin it is difficult to trace, but 
perhaps largely growing out of each of the above causes, to 
which might be added the influence of the ever-increasing 
annual exodus to Europe. The American who spends some 
time in Europe usually brings back with him impressions 
gained abroad, and these often tell against a rigid observ- 
ance of Sunday. 

As everybody knows, most of the colonies had very strict 
Sunday laws upon their statute books. Owing to the cele- 
brated “Blue Laws” forgeries of the Reverend Samuel 
Peters, Connecticut Sunday legislation has acquired a par- 
ticularly unenviable reputation ; but Sunday legislation was 
confined to no section of the country, although its rigor 
doubtless varied with the religious temperament and con- 
victions of the colonists. 

Reference has already been made to the decline of the 
American Sunday; but it is worthy of remark that in the 
rural portions of the United States the old ways are still 
adhered to. Sunday there is often about as disagreeable 
and tedious a day as one could desire. In communities like 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee, 
however, where foreign influence — notably that of the 
French and Germans — is perhaps most strongly felt, the 
continental] ideas largely prevail. On the whole, however, 
the attitude assumed by Congress in the matter of closing 
the World’s Fair on Sunday may be said to have fairly re- 
flected the sentiment of the American people. Mr. Bryce, 
for example, has pointed out the fact that most if not all the 
States have laws upon their statute books which prohibit all 
kinds of work on Sunday save such as necessity and charity 
require. Various kinds of amusement and recreation, more- 
over, are not infrequently prohibited. Here, for example, 
are the sections of the code of Tennessee bearing on this 
subject : 
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SECTION 2,289. If any merchant, artificer, tradesman, farmer, or other 
person, shall be guilty of exercising any of the common avocations of life, 
or causing or permitting the same to be done by his children, or servants, 
acts of real necessity or charity excepted, on Sunday, he shall, on due con- 
viction thereof, before any justice of the peace of the county, forfeit and pay 
three dollars, one-half to the person who will sue for the same, and the other 
half for the use of the county. 

SECTION 2,290. Any person who shall hunt, fish, or play at any game 
of sport, or be drunk on Sunday, as aforesaid, shall be subject to the same 
proceedings and liable to the same penalties as those who work on the Sab- 
bath. ' 


It is true a large part of American Sunday legislation 
remains practically a dead letter; but unless repealed the 
statutes are still operative. And here and there the enforce- 
ment of even the more humane provisions of the law very 
nearly approaches a hardship, as witness the case of the 
sect known as the Seventh Day Baptists, several of whose 
members were recently imprisoned in Tennessee, after 
having refused to pay the fine imposed upon them for work- 
ing on Sunday. A glaring inconsistency in the enforce- 
ment of such a law is furnished by the failure to convict a 
band of ruffians in the same State who had lynched a party 
of innocent and helpless negroes accused of violating the 
property rights of some farmers. In the matter of Sunday 
observance, moreover, public opinion not infrequently en- 
forces a statute which the officers of the law would perhaps 
rather ignore. In many parts of the United States, for ex- 
ample, it is considered “bad form” to go riding or driving 
on Sunday, and a Sunday row or sail, particularly if fol- 
lowed by some distressing casualty, often furnishes the oc- 
casion for more or less uncharitable sermons on the evils of 
Sabbath-breaking.” 

The more one examines the ground on which American 
Sunday legislation is based the more irresistible becomes 
the conclusion that it is a physical and moral rather than a 
religious ground. Indeed, with our theories of government 
such statutes could have no other basis. The laws, there- 
fore, simply create a holiday, and their constitutionality has 
been upheld by the highest court in the land. This is 
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plain enough. While, therefore, we may justify a statute 
which affords the toiler in shop and mill an opportunity for 
physical and moral expansion by protecting him alike from 
his own selfishness and that of his employer, it is impossi- 
ble to view with approval those laws which practically pre- 
vent a man from fully enjoying his day of rest. The ques- 
tion of Sunday legislation seems, therefore, to resolve itself 
into the broader one of the proper mode of observing the 
day. This is a question each individual shoulc be allowed 
to answer for himself. Our government has nothing to do 
with the subject of religion as religion. Nor, as has been 
well said, is Christianity a part of the law of the land in the 
sense that its teachings as such will be enforced by our 
courts. That would, of course, be no less impossible than 
undesirable. Religion appeals to the inner life of man; in 
other words, to his conscience ; and it would, according to 
our theories of government, be both idle and unconstitu- 
tional to legislate in such a matter. And even where the 
State can interfere, the ground is a very delicate one, for it 
s quite possible for the majority to tyrannize over the mi- 
nority. Nor is it possible to lay down any general rule for 

uidance in the matter. Each community should enjoy the 
right to decide the question for itself, with a due regard to 
the conflicting views of its several members. Of course, 
where a law exists, it ought to be enforced, as Mr. Roose- 
velt is doing it in New York, and if the statute is obnoxious, 
the remedy is with the public. But indications are not want- 
ing which point to a freer Sunday. We have outgrown the 
idea that people can be made good by legislation ; and if the 
forces to which are committed, for the most part, the care of 
regenerating man’s spiritual nature are unable to carry on 
the struggle without the intervention of the secular arm, they 
are in a bad way: no human law can help them. For the 
law-making power that invades the domain of conscience is 
blind to the teachings of history and is sowing the seeds of 


that contempt for the law which ripens into anarchy. 
B. J. RAMAGE, 
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A MANUAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


There are two kinds of literary manuals; one, in which 
we have a mere historical outline, a mass of names, dates, 
and facts, which, like statistics, it would be more profitable 
to carry on a slip of paper in one’s vest pocket for ready 
reference than to spend hours of hard work in memorizing 
merely to forget them in less time than it took to acquire 
them ; the other, which deals only with the great names and 
works in literature and with the causes that have fostered 
their production, which is written for the general reader 
as well as student, and is a book that one likes to have as a 
companion and friend to give pleasure and to call up past as- 
sociations. It is almost needless to say to readers of this RE- 
viEW that Dr. Wells’s book belongs preéminently to the 
second class of manuals here described. It is not a book 
for specialists or for those who intend to investigate German 
literature to any great extent, but it is a popular account, in 
a pleasing and forcible style, of the master works of a great 
modern literature. One will look in vain for the large cata- 
logue of names usually found in our school literatures, but 
one will find all that it is needful for a foreigner of culture 
to know about German writers and a peculiarly interesting 
and instructive sketch of the growth of German literature 
in its inseparable and necessary connection with the politi- 
cal history of the German people. 

The book begins with a chapter on “ Origins”, but as 
might be expected from what has been said above, the 


early portion of the literature is rapidly reviewed. We are 


first given a brief but clear sketch of the early conditions of 


‘German life and its effects upon literature, which was at that 


time distinctly national, but soon became catholic. The 
original outburst of song consequent upon the victorious 


' Modern German Literature. By Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 
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march of the German legions was soon hushed by the power 
of the Church, which turned all intellectual ability to its 
own use and crushed into utter nothingness the old national 
poetry. For six hundred years German literature was cos- 
mopolitan, because what was produced was religious and 
foreign in matter, and not rooted in the glorious deeds of 
the people. Although he is compelled to be very brief, our 
author none the less succeeds in bringing before his readers 
in a vivid way the literary activity of the thirteenth century, 
which is seen in the production of the “ Nibelungenlied”, 
followed soon by “Gudrun”, by the philosophical epics of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, by the popular tales of Hart- 
mann von Aue, and by the beautiful songs of Walther von 
der Vogelweide. 

The “ Nibelungenlied” and the “ Gudrun” are styled | 
the German Iliad and Odyssey, and are, indeed, poems of 
considerable beauty and worthy of praise, but we cannot 
agree with Dr. Wells that the * Nibelungenlied ”’ is an epic 
second only to the Iliad. We are glad, however, to see how 
clearly he brings out the “ Treue”, the central idea of the 
“ Nibelungenlied ”, and the “ Minne ”’, the central idea of the 
“ Gudrun”, which shows higher moral development and 
greater culture than its predecessor. After the epic of pop- 
ular life comes the epic of the court, which reached its 
height in Hartmann von Aue, and then began to decline. 
Perhaps a little more space should have been devoted to Wol- 
fram von Eschenbach, a writer of considerable force, who 
was probably the greatest poet of Germany before Goethe. 

The second chapter begins, after a few words on pol- 
itics, with a brief sketch of the controversy as to whether 
French or English poetry is more worthy to be imitated, 
and of the fostering of literature by Frederick II. The cause 
of the literary activity of the period is briefly shown to be 
the Seven Years’ War, and the influence of English poetry 
in determining the course of this activity is pointed out as 
seen especially in Bodmer’s translation of “ Paradise Lost,” 
and later in Klopstock’s “ Messias.” A complete review of 
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Klopstock’s life and work follows, with a discussion of the 
effects of the study of Shakspere and Milton on the German 
mind. 

Cristoph Martin Wieland, to whom, Goethe says, all 
High Germany owes its style, fills several pages with his 
literary career, begun in pietistic writings, continued im 
erotic poetry and novels, and rounded off in the famous 
“Geron” and “Oberon,” which are his best productions. 
Herder, another forerunner, next claims attention. He was 
a near contemporary of Lessing and Goethe, with both of 
whom he was directly associated. Dr. Wells does not agree 
with DeQuincey that Herder was the German Coleridge, and 
adduces very sound reasons for this disagreement. A full 


~ account of Herder’s life and writings, their causes and ef- 


fects, his affiliation with Lessing and later his apostacy te 
Klotz, Lessing’s bitter foe, and his esthetical controversy 
with Lessing, are discussed with a view to establishing his 
proper place in literature, and the chapter ends with a brief 
consideration of Scherer’s statement that Herder’s influence 
on Goethe “shows how much a clear-sighted critic of his- 
toric and theoretic culture is able to give to a clear-sighted 
poet who is eager to be taught.” 

Lessing, the reformer, the greatest zxsthetic critic of 
Germany, forms the subject of chapter iii. After a full re- 
view of his early life and studies, the “ Literary Letters” 
are briefly criticised, “ Miss Sarah Sampson” receives a 
few words, and then his greater works come in for discrimi- 
nating treatment. “Minna von Barnhelm” is fully dis- 
cussed in its literary and political aspects, but the general 
reader would fain know more of the contents of this at- 
tractive drama. ‘“ Ladkoon,” Lessing’s greatest critical 
work, is next described, and then the “Dramaturgy,” 
which is regarded as its continuation. From these critical 
works our author passes to a consideration of “ Emilia 
Galotti,” which is styled the greatest tragedy of its time, 
and thence to the “ Anti-Goeze”’ and “ Nathan der Weise,” 
the works of the closing years of the poet's life. 
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The most difficult to analyse and touch briefly, but far the 
strongest and best chapters, are those devoted to Goethe. 
A very exhaustive account, considering the scope of the 
book, is given of Goethe’s life, touching every phase, and 
very appropriately, as no poet would be harder to under- 
stand, without a thorough knowledge of his life, thas 
Goethe, for every little event had its effect which was to be 
shown here and there in his marvellous productions. “Gétz 
von Berlichingen,” the first work published under the poet's 
name, is well criticised, and is followed by a review of the 
“Sorrows of Werther”’, that cornerstone of early romanti- 
cism. “Clavigo” follows next, after which a full account 
of Goethe’s life at Weimar at the court of Karl August 
is given, and his intercourse with the genial Wieland, and 
the effect the latter had upon him are keenly analysed. 
A brief discussion of Goethe as a lyric poet brings the 
reader to “ Goethe’s Manhood and Old Age.” 

The first pages of this chapter treat of the famous Ital- 
ian journey and its effects, especially upon “ Faust” and 
the three plays, “Iphigenie,” “Egmont,” and “Tasso.” 
Next follows a criticism of “The Roman Elegies,” which 
Dr. Wells regards as the first homogeneous work of the 
new Goethe; then, after a short account of the marriage 
with Christiane Vulpius, and a discussion of other pro- 
ductions like “ Reineke Fuchs”, the remainder of the 
chapter is devoted to the meeting and intercourse of Goethe 
and Schiller, the help each gave to the other, and the im- 
press they made upon the German public through Schiller’s 
periodical, “ Die Horen”, as well as to a critical and zstheti- 
cal examination of “ Wilhelm Meister”, “‘ Hermann und Do- 
rothea”’, “ Elective Affinities ”, and “ Dictung und Warheit”. 
Chapter vi. is wholly given to “ Faust”, the greatest work 
of German literature, and no one who has read the poem 
can fail to appreciate the side lights thrown upon it by Dr. 
Wells’s lucid explanations. The unintelligible “ Second 
Part” is so well and clearly treated that many will be led 
to a reperusal in the full confidence that what was before 
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unintelligible will now unfold itself and become plain. Dr. 
Wells's criticisms are not only clear and to the point but 
are in accord with the work of the best modern students of 
Goethe. 

Schiller fills chapters vii. and viii., which are very inter- 
esting, but must be dismissed here with a few words. Their 
most noteworthy features are the brief but discriminating 
analyses of “ Don Carlos” and the Wallenstein trilogy, as 
well as of the “Jungfrau von Orleans” (which Dr. Wells 
has edited) and the account given of the relations of Schiller 
and Goethe. Richter and the Romantic School are weil 
treated in chapter ix., while Heinrich Heine, the last of the 
Romanticists, is the subject of the forty admirably written 
pages of chapter x. A vivid picture of his life is drawn, 
and good grounds are adduced for connecting him with the 
Romanticists, though he was himself their destroyer. It is 
needless to say that a sound criticism of his works is given 
beginning with the “ Reisebilder”’. The chapter closes with 
a pathetic picture of the poet’s last days, and with a few 
words to show that it is impossible to compare him with any 
other poet. 

The concluding chapter sketches too briefly, we think, 
the history of Imaginative Literature since 1850. Most of 
the best known authors of the present day are mentioned, 
and a few words are devoted to the novel and the drama, 
with sparing comments upon the humorists. 

We may conclude by expressing regret that so good and 
useful a book should be marred by a number of apparently 
careless misprints, but we are glad to add that it is furnished 
with an index. We heartily commend it to all who wish to 
obtain a competent knowledge of the lives and writings of 
the great men who have played their parts in the develop- 
ment of German Literature, for we know of no book of like 
scope that is calculated to give so much inspiration toward 


true culture. 
Cuas. W. Barn. 
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